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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


|| NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anpb CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on '¢ 
building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste 
which is incidental to all the 
processes of life.—HEALTH. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE tnererore BEST 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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SOAP will make your clothes clean and white. It 
will not injure the most delicate fabric. It will not 
shrink flannels and woollens. 

It will not keep you at the washing-tub from 
early morn until night, but will enable you to do 
a large wash in half-a-day. No hard rubbing 1s 
required, and you therefore escape without the 
backache and sore knuckles incident to an old- 


fashioned washday. Give it a trial. One tablet of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


will do more washing than two tablets of ordinary 


laundry soap. 


a= But BEWARE.—Do not allow other soaps, said to be 
the same as Sunlight Soap, to be palmed off upon you. If you 
do, you must expect to be disappointed. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


W.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and nani Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
aM BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


OLD AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART, Ete. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are now offering for Sale th 
COLLECTION of Mr. ARTHUR L. COLLIE, of Old Bond 
Street, consisting of: 

Cabinets, Bureaus, Writing-Desks, etc.; Tables, Chairs, Couches, 
Stools, etc.; Clocks, Mirrors, Screens, Overmantles, and other articles 
f Furniture. Metal Work, China, Delft, and other ware; Bronzes, 
Ivories, Bric-a-Brac, Old Silks, Embroideries, Brocades, Needlework, 
Mezzount EF ngraving s, etc. 

A detailed Catalogue post free on application, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 


























Now Ready, at all Booksellers oth, 3s. 


AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1892. “k'Gyclopredic Record | 


of Men and T¢ pics of the Day. 
Spec ialists. 


—_—* ANNUAL, 1892, contains: 
100 NEW BIOGRAPHIES, bringing up the 


total to nearly 1ooo, including those of J. M. Barrie, Tom 
Mann, Henry Arthur Jones, the new Bishops and Deans, Miss 
Margaret Macintyre, E. S. Willard, Frank Dicksee, R.A., 
Sir Evelyn Wo od, Mrs. Besant. 


TATE PENSIONS, TECHNICAL © EDUCATION, 


Theosophy, Hypnotism, Messenger Services, University Extensix 


» Original Articles by En 


Movement. 
ABOUR LEGISLATION of the past, with articles 
on Trades Union Congress, and the History of the Labour Movement 


for the year. 


i with unusually lengthy accounts of 


Cricket, Football, Swimming, Cycling, Lawn ‘Tennis, Billiards, Turf, 
etc. Hundreds of names mentioned. 


— decisions affecting Companies, Husband 
ind Wife, Libel, Wills, Breach of Promise. 


OMMERCE is considered in long articles on 


Trade, Foreign ‘Trade, the Engineering Schemes of the Year, Principal 
London ednts, Insurance, Mercantile Marine, Stock Exchange, 
Banks, etc. 


PARLIAMENTARY subjects include full record of 


the Session, History of Irish (Nationalist) Parliamentary Party, 
Biographies of all Peers and M.P.’s, all new Acts, and List of Privy 
Council. 


Lonpon : HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 1 Creed Lane, E.C. 
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With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. Kirton, 
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Demy 8vo, 16s. 

The Times says:—‘‘‘ A Week's Tramp in Dickens-Land” . will probably 
delight that large body of readers who never weary of reading about the author of 
** Pickwick.” ‘The book has evidently been a labour of love to Mr. Hughes, and 
is the product of a genuine and not unworthy enthusiasm. . . . Mr. Hughes's 
enthusiasm is so genuine and so infectious, and is shared by such a multitude of 
readers, that his work may rec kon on a wide popularity.’ 

The Anti -Jacobin says :—‘ This is a delightful book upon a nearly inexhaustible 
theme. . Of the hundred illustrations which add so much to the interest of the 
book . . . their value as records is very considerable. A more winning and satis- 
fying work of its kind does not exist. 
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THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES: 
A Companion for the Country. 


By CHARLES DIXON. 
With Illustrations by A. T. ELwes. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Black and White says:—‘ Mr. Dixon's books have the merit of being at once 
thoroughly pleasant and popular reading and scientifically accurate. . . . The 
present work is a book that to every naturalist, professional or amateur, will be most 
delightful and instructive reading.’ 

The Globe says: —‘In ‘‘ The Birds of our Rambles” we have yet another of Mr. 
Charles Dixon’s popular descriptions of natural objects. . . . A book which, though 
practically enc yclopadic in comprehensiveness and detail, is nevertheless eminently 
readable. 
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NOTES 


Tue trading community of Liverpool is naturally dis- 
turbed and displeased by the progress of French annexa- 
tion and British concession on the West Coast of Africa. 
Till lately, by reason of our position at Sierra Leone, on 
the Gambia, on the Gold Coast, and elsewhere, we have held 
the most commanding political and commercial position in 
that region, and have fought many little if costly wars to 
maintain it. The French Government, however, in pur- 


suance of the Faidherbe programme, has had a host of 


agents scouring the ‘hinterlands’ between the Upper 
Niger and the sea, and concluding treaties of Protection 
with the native chiefs. One of the most active and suc- 
cessful of these, Captain Binger, boasts that this vast 
territory, four times the area of France, has become a 
French-African Empire, in which a few Portuguese and 
British settlements and the Black Republic of Liberia 
exist only as narrow enclaves. It appears that he has 
spoken the truth, and that by the agreement with France 
we have consented to limit our claims to ground actually 
occupied, while nearly all the ‘hinterlands’ and interposing 
coast regions are acknowledged as in the ‘ French sphere.’ 
Our neighbours are actually engaged in organising and 
appointing governors over their new colonies; and, as 
matter of course, all but French trade will be excluded as 
far as possible from these and from their supplementary 
protectorates. The raison d’étre of the British settlements 
will have disappeared, since they will no longer be able to 
carry on trade with the interior. The Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce has raised a vigorous protest on the sub- 
ject ; and Lord Knutsford’s reply, that the Government 
is merely carrying out a policy which Mr. Gladstone's 


Government began, is, to say the least, inconclusive. 





Ar last we are to have an authentic glimpse behind the 
veil dropped over Khartoum when Gordon fell and Lord 
Wolseley withdrew his relief force. | A goodly number of 
Europeans, including Slatin Bey, the Governor of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal province, and several priests and nuns of the 
Austrian Mission, were left prisoners in the hands of the 
Khalifa; and only vague and uncertain information has 
hitherto reached the Egyptian frontier concerning these 
unfortunate prisoners and their treatment. | Father Ohr- 
walder and two of the sisters of the Mission have had the 
good luck to make their escape on camels to Korosko 
and thence to Cairo, As may be imagined, they have a 
remarkable story to tell. They state that the Khalifa 
treated his prisoners cruelly, especially the women. Slatin 
has been taken into Abdallah Taashi’s service, but a 
strict watch is held over him, and Neufeld is kept con- 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rvusack’s MARINE Hore, THE LINKs. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 
Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews, 





stantly chained. Khartoum is in ruins; and all authority 
and business have been transferred across the river to 
Omdurman. In the opinion of Father Ohrwalder, the 
Khalifa’s power in the Soudan, already greatly reduced 
and circumscribed, might be snuffed-out by a bold dash 
at the seat of Mahdiism. Leaving the case of the Euro- 
pean prisoners out of account, this might be a cheaper 
and better mode of dealing with the Soudan than main- 
taining costly little ‘armies of observation’ in Upper 
Egypt at Suakin. 

Tue Belgian Catholic Mission has received intelligence 
from Mongolia that a native priest and a thousand native 
Christians have been ‘ massacred on account of their faith’ ; 
that all the European priests attached to the Mission are 
safe ; and that protection has arrived. Probably this is 
but confirmation of the reported massacres by the fanati- 
cal Chinese populace, incited by the Mandarins and Literati 
in the region north of the Great Wall; and it is so far 
satisfactory that it removes immediate occasion for anxiety 
respecting the fate of the missionaries. A statement is 
made which, if true, shows that the Chinese Government 
has at last taken vigorous action for the suppression of 
sedition and the protection of foreigners. Hunan has from 
time immemorial been recognised as the centre of national 
feeling and the birthplace of military and administrative 
talent. The Hunanese, Chinese of the Chinese, have en- 
joyed a prestige accorded to the people of no other pro- 
vince of the Empire in matters of war, diplomacy, and 
literature ; and they have given the cue and example to 
their neighbours in persecuting Christians and excluding 
the inventions of the Western barbarians. Even the great 
Tseng, the father of the late Chinese Ambassador in Lon- 
don, ardent patriot as he was, fell below the ideal of his 
fellow-Hunanese, who put marks of degradation upon him 
for his concessions to foreign demands. It is now stated 
that it is the set purpose of the Pekin Government to take 
away this prestige by all means in its power ; and that the 
preliminary step of appointing to the Viceroyship an offi- 
cial who is not a native of the province is to be followed by 
others of a still more decisive character. If the advisers 
of the head of the Manchu dynasty are really preparing 
for a struggle with the spirit of Old China over the bodies 
of the missionaries, the consequences to all three parties 
will be worth watching. 

Russian famine spreads as the winter advances, and 
along with it grows the evidence of the hopeless state of 
social and political corruption in the Empire. Sixteen or 
seventeen provinces are now suffering from want ; and by 
spring the famine may have spread over the whole country. 
The authority of a Russian official of high rank is quoted 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya. Batu HorTeL.’—ONLY HIOTEL om 
East Cif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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to prove that the famine will probably become chronic ; 
the peasants may be kept alive, but there is no means 
of restoring their stock, one half of which they have 
already killed. The calamity is the result of ‘thirty 
years of bad management’ in every administrative de- 
partment. 
couraging; ‘they are at once apathetic and desperate.’ 


The mood of the peasants themselves is dis- 


In brief a political and commercial cataclysm is at hand, 
and neither in the people nor in the rulers is there 
power to avert it. There may be a touch of exaggeration 
in all this, but the progress of national corruption is to be 
measured by one fact; a sum of twenty thousand roubles, 
sent to the branch of the Red Cross Society at Oria tor 
distribution among the starving peasantry, has been made 


away with by the officials. 





Tue new Commercial l'reaties are having a rapid and, 
on the whole, smooth passage into law. 
both in Germany and Austria, is insignificant in numbers 


The opposition, 


and influence, and at Berlin Prince Bismarck has once 
more had mournful proof that his power and policy are 
of the past. 
quet at Teltow to let his subjects and the world know that 


The Emperor went out of his way at a ban- 


he has found a new Chancellor who is as good-as the man 
He announced that he had 
He lauded the policy 


he has cashiered, or better. 
made General von Caprivi a Count. 
that had produced the Commercial ‘Treaties to the skies ; 
it was guiding the Fatherland into new paths, and millions 
of the subjects of other Powers would bless its operation. 
For posterity it is ‘one of the most important historical 
events, and is literally an act of vital moment. It was 
the fruit of the devoted labours and rare political insight 
of ‘a simple homely Prussian General’ whom the Kaiser 
had discovered and taken from parade into counsel, and 
who in two years had ‘ succeeded in mastering problems 
of extreme difficulty. The ex-Chancellor will smile 
grimly at this and at the cheering that followed. In two 
years they have forgotten him and his work of unification. 





On Tuesday the annual meeting of the British South 
Africa Company was held in London, and the statements 
presented to the shareholders were highly satisfactory. 
The Duke of Abercorn, who presided, reported substan- 
tial progress, and believed it probable that the concern 
would become self-supporting in the spring of 1893. It 
should be remembered, he said, that the objects of the 
corporation were not merely commercial, but that they 
included the suppression of the slave trade and the open- 
ing up of enormous territories to lawful trade. Railway 
construction proceeded apace ; and in time the main line 
would, it was hoped, be extended to the Zambesi. ‘The 
Duke of Fife expressed his faith in the Imperial objects 
of the Company, whose territory would be not the least 
added to the Empire's flag. 
Mounteney Jephson, one of the officers of the Stanley-Emin 
Expedition, lecturing in ,Edinburgh, made the strongest 
possible case for the formation of a railway between Mom- 
basa and the Victoria Nyanza. 


On the same day Mr. A. J. 


THE magistrates of Vienna have closed the Methodist 
church in that city, and inhibited its pastor from preach- 
ing anywhere in the capital, on the very sufficient ground 
that the Methodist creed describes the mass and other 
Catholic sacraments as ‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.' The matter is to go on appeal before the Gover- 
nor of Lower Austria. Of course an outcry is raised 
against Catholic hatred of other creeds, and against the 
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policy of suppression by illegitimate means. It is also 
pointed out that the words are taken from Article xxxi. of 
the Church of England Prayer Book, and that the position 
of Anglican churches in Austria is thus threatened. No- 
thing of the sort is done. The British tourist will be left 
free to denounce all the idolatries of the Scarlet Woman 
in hotel parlours and other conventicles. But the church 
which has been closed is a Sunday haunt of Austrian sub- 


jects, and the law is very particular as to the decencies to 


be observed between sect and sect. As the Calvinists 
were, the Methodists will probably be compelled to wipe 
out the offensive article, and, having freedom to worship 
God in one fashion, to abstain from insulting those who 


do so in another. 


Wuite Catholic Vienna has protested against what she 
deems the blasphemy of the Methodists, Berlin has been 
disputing the right of the Salvation Army to circulate its 
notorious hymn-book. Two Courts held that ‘the poems 
designed for religious instruction in the hymn-book, being 
in part associated with profane melodies, were calculated 
to hurt the feelings of persons outside the ranks of the 
Army. The Court of Appeal has, however, reversed the 
decision on the ground that the melodies, though secular, 
are not infamous, and the hymn-book is no longer withheld 
from such fanatics in Berlin as accept the ministrations of 
‘General’ Booth. 


AFTER a riotous sitting which lasted for thirty-six hours 
the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales swallowed 
Mr. Dibbs’s tariff proposals by fifty votes to three, the 
Opposition walking out in a sulk, by way of fulfilling Mr. 
Reid’s promise that he would ‘fight Protection to the 
death.’ Despite his preference for improving the revenue 
by the imposition of a land-tax, the House has permitted 
the Government to issue £4,000,000 of Treasury Bills, as 
The 
same device is being used in Melbourne—to half the 
And saving that there, as at Adelaide, the 
Federation Bill has been ‘hung up’ the history of Aus- 
tralia during the last fortnight is mainly concerned with 


the money is required, in lieu of a London loan. 


amount only. 


the trial of fraudulent bank-directors. 


On the Stock Exchange 1891 began with dread alarums, 
but peace with honour attends its close, and the House 
anticipates an improvement in the tone of the markets 
during the first half of the new year. The great firm of 
Murrieta and Co. has arranged to sell its business to the 
South American and Mexican Company (Limited), so that 
the power of the Rothschilds becomes greater than ever, 
much to the disgust of City men. Overcome by chicanery, 
the Virginian bondholders have accepted the ruinous terms 
offered by this particular section of the United States, 
which is doubtless congratulating itself upon that smartness 
which, translated into plain English, means naught but 
dishonesty. 


Tue December sales of blood stock at Newmarket, 
which are coming to be a feature of the year to home- 
breeders, have been distinguished by more than one 
Mr. Blundell Maple paid 
2000 guineas for Simon’s Bay, a filly by St. Simon— 
Mazurka. 
the price, as Lord Dudley and Mr. Benzon have proved. 
Of course Mr. Maple may hope to use the filly ultimately 
as a brood mare should she weather all the changes 
Her descent is 
distinguished, but not remarkably so. Mazurka is by 
See-Saw (who derives from Wild Dayrell, and from 
Touchstone) out of Mabille, a sister to Cremorne, and con- 
sequently an inheritor of the Rataplan blood. Mazurka 


stupendous piece of folly. 


The best-bred yearling is excessively dear at 


and chances of a thoroughbred’s life. 
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herself fetched 330 guineas: which is vastly more rea- 
sonable, especially since there is authority for the state- 
ment that a year ago Common, Goldfinch, and their dam 
might have been had for less than £1000. Lonely, by 
Hermit—Anonyma, who won the Oaks, but did little 
afterwards, got 2000 guineas, but she is in foal to St. 
Simon. Her full sister, covered by Jeremy, only brought 
910 guineas. The most foolish price was that paid for 
Koorali, a three-year-old who has won no race, and is of 
defective build. Being by St. Simon—Mowerine, she is 
a half-sister to Donovan, but not worth 3100 guineas. 
However, fortune always fights for the Duke of Portland. 
At this sale, for instance, he got an average of about 1600 
guineas for five horses, whilst some of Lord Dudley's 
famously priced string fetched less than a fourth of their 


original cost. 


We have to record the death of the Duke of Devonshire, 
which took place at Holkar Hall on Monday last. Though 
the head of a great Whig House his Grace had taken but 
little active part in the politics of his time, and will be 
remembered rather as a benefactor of science and edu- 
cation than as a statesman. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1829 as second 
wrangler. In 1831-2 he represented his University in 
Parliament, and gave support (in a maiden speech) to the 
Reform Bill. Two years later he succeeded to the title of 
Earl of Burlington and became in 1858 Duke of Devon- 
shire. The late Duke has taken a cordial interest in the 
study of science. How much his own University of Cam- 
bridge owes to his energy and munificence the Cavendish 
Laboratory exists to show, while he has watched over the 
fortunes of Owens College, Manchester—now Victoria 
University—from its initiation. The town of Barrow-in- 
Furness ascribes its prosperity—almost its existence—to his 
practical talent for affairs ; and being an ideal landlord and 
indefatigable in enterprise, he has done as much as any of 
his contemporaries to further the causes of commerce 
and agriculture. He is succeeded by his son the Marquis 
of Hartington, and his death thus indirectly causes a 
vacancy in the Rossendale Division of Lancashire. 


Dr. Haroitp Browne, who resigned the bishopric of 
Winchester a year ago, died on Thursday last. His first 
important appointment was the Norrisian Professorship of 
Divinity at Cambridge. In 1864 Lord Palmerston made 
him Bishop of Ely, and in 1873 he succeeded Wilberforce 
at Winchester, and on the death of Tait declined the 
Archbishopric. He was Chairman of the Old Testament 
Revision Committee, he replied to Colenso, and wrote a 
work on the Thirty-Nine Articles, which is the regular 
text-book used by candidates for ordination. He knew 
how to rule his diocese with a firmness that was not en- 
tirely hidden in suavity. He never yielded an essential 
point, and there were no disputes between ritualists and 
evangelicals in his see. In private the late Bishop was 
noted for his geniality ; he was of the type of the older 
race of prelates, whose abilities were not displayed 
only in the neighbourhood of the palace ; his exertions 
in the ‘Old Catholic’ movement were in some mea- 
sure the cause of his advancement, since they attracted 
the notice of Mr. Gladstone—whose nominations have 
rarely turned out so well. The deaths are also announced 
of Mr. Richard Grantham, a distinguished engineer ; of 
Sir Andrew Ramsay, an eminent geologist ; of Mr. Peter 
Taylor, for a long while Radical member for Leicester, but 
recently an energetic Unionist ; of Mr. Edward Harcourt, 
Sir William's brother, till recently one of the Conservative 
members for Oxfordshire ; and of Mr. Madison Morton, 
who had long outlived the reputation of Box and Coz. 
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CHEAP LIBERALITY 


UR good Gladstonians seem resolved to make a 
last effort towards a consistent ending, which 
shall approve them, after all, the inheritors of the 
Liberal tradition. Manchester of old did successful 
battle with the squires. The Orator of our latter-day 
Schnadhorstism is to renew the attack. In one way, of 
course, the attempt to transfer Land League ideals to 
this country befits him. He has learned something, no 
doubt, during his alliance with the Irishry. And he 
must know how tired we are (even those of us who live 
in cottages) of continual Connaught. The proposed 
circuses, we feel, are an insult to our sobriety. Yet 
even a circus—at our door—were better than a Donny- 
brook which we may only read of in the newspapers. 
We are not Celts, and Mr. Gladstone is aware that the 
struggle, if it begins, will be serious. It is even pos- 
sible that, personally, he has no great desire to begin it. 
But politics (to him) are always politics. And, to do 
him justice, he is still willing to sink his prejudices 
when there is question of votes. 

The truth is that the managers of his party find 
themselves without choice. They are confronted, like 
the Liberals of the ‘forties, by a dilemma; and they 
must meet it (as Mr. O’Brien would say) by an evasion. 
To your middle-class Briton salvation lies in postpone- 
ment. He is always ready to stand against his enemy 
in the gate—and to offer him a compromise. He will 
give to all and sundry the power to ruin the country, 
if only his own purse may escape for a while. Politics 
exist for him as a means of making concessions, at other 
folks’ expense. The vote, for a hundred years past, 
has been his sop to the multitude : and a Liberal House 
of Commons sits for ever with its tongue in its cheek. 
The manufacturers, Lord Beaconsfield once said, eman- 
cipated the negroes; but they never proposed a ‘Ten 
Hours Bill. In'the enterprises which they undertook 
as a popular party they consistently neglected the 
populace. Their colonial reform ruined the West 
Indies (and the negro) to benefit our Eastern trade. 
Their Parliamentary reform ruined the House of Com- 
mons and the Constitution to set up a middle-class 
government. Their commercial reform displaced great 
masses of labour, and crippled the agricultural interest, 
to turn us into a nation of ‘hands.’ In nothing of all 
this is there much evidence of sympathy with the work- 
ing classes. But the policy became more cynical with 
each success. ‘The aim of Liberal legislators, during 
the last twenty years, has been ‘to throw the burden 
of taxation upen real property’: to relieve commercial 
capital, so far as possible, from all imposts. And now 
the Gladstonians, their alleged successors (having failed 
to block the way to social reform by Home Rule) would 
abolish the landlord to gain the vote of the labourer 
and to divert the attention of the New Unionists. 

For that, after all, is the meaning of the High (Hol- 
born) Tea—and Breakfast. Mr. Gladstone finds Mr. 
Sidney Webb and the Eight Hours Men, with whom 
he cannot afford to quarrel, at grips with the few weakly 
persons who remain to him in the mining and manufac- 
turing districts. The quarrel is deadly and unhealable. 
Yet he dare not affront the one party thereto nor dis- 
pense with the support of the other. What more 
natural, then, than to try to appease the instincts of 
both by an attack on the squires and the parsong 
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amongst whom also he has no friends? It is the old 
way out of the old dilemma. The mob you have 
aroused threatens your own house. You arrange with 
it to plunder your neighbour’s. Yet is there a differ- 
ence between the two projects—the Cobdenitish and 
the present—which is notable. The one, though a 
middle-class movement, which scarcely disguised under 
a plea for cheap bread a desire for a low wages bill, 
and though aimed as directly against the revenues of 
the agricultural labourer as against those of his master, 
yet consulted, incidentally, our ultimate national pro- 
sperity. Now, it is not pretended that anything else 
happened than that the labourer, having a vote, has 
become interesting. Moreover, lest he should be 
tempted to compete with the New Unionists at the 
docks, we must arrange for him a Golden Age, with 
unlimited attainability of pig’s-wash. If the wise 
men be wrong, and village communities have never been 
known in Wessex, at least they have always existed in 
Cockaigne. 

There is an old saying that the teaching of dogs to 
eat leather shall be bad for the keepers of the kennel. 
There be that would rather reap than plough. The 
brutal stagnancy which we have imposed on our country- 
folk is changing to a restless gnawing boredom. Panic- 
stricken, as the agricultural residuum oozes in upon the 
cesspool of our East-End, the sentimentalist tries to 
bale all clean with the scoop of General Booth.  Fail- 
ing therein, he shrieks that the Stygian quagmire itself 
must be drained forthwith. And the Parliamentary 
Liberal would help him, as a beginning, to break down 
all balks. Truly, it is a long-eared age: and Mr. Glad- 
stone is a very bodeful person. It is only unfortunate 
that his bodings may so often be read backwards. One 
day men shall say of him that he was like a certain 
Elias: ‘ No words could overcome him; and after his 
death his body prophesied... The prophecy, of course, 
will be ridiculously falsified. But it will be a comfort 
to reflect that, after all, so were those which he made 
while he was yet alive. 





COUNT CAPRIVI 

HE ennoblement of the German Chancellor is sea- 
sonable, for it smacks of harlequinade. “Iwas 
after a banquet at ‘Teltow that the transformation took 
place ; when, to the amazement of the assembled guests, 
he that sat down a ‘simple homely Prussian general” 
arose, at a touch from the wand of the magician, Wil- 
helm 11, a fire-new German count. The hand must 
indeed have deceived the eye, for you read that when 
the Emperor came before the footlights to bow his 
acknowledgments, those present could only give vent to 
their feelings in a loud burst of inarticulate cheering. 
In short, the lightning-change was accomplished in the 
illustrious artiste’s best manner, and when the curtain 
had rung down everybody went home much edified by 
the performance. By no means the least delighted, you 

surmise, was the great prestidigitateur himself. 

In truth, the head of the Hohenzollerns possesses a 
full measure of the showman’s love of cheap display, 
together with a fair share of the entrepreneur's shrewd 
knowledge of his public. That Arbaces should dignify 
Mardonius is but natural ; for does he not thereby pay 
homage to his own conspicuous merits? As thus: to 
whose sagacity was due the advancement of a statesman 
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from the teaching of the goose-step? Was it not to 
mine, the Kaiser's? And has not the choice proved 
excellent, despite the ominous ‘ifs’ and ‘ buts’ of 
Germany and of Europe? ‘To such vainglorious boast- 
ing the general make ready response, though you can 
imagine the Chancellor, who is reported a man blunt of 
speech, objecting in the style of his prototype Mar- 
donius in the play. 

Just now, perhaps, there is no need of any mutual 
plain-dealing, and the chances are that, though Count 
Caprivi has endured in the past some bad half-hours, 
he has every reason to be as pleased with his Sovereign 
as his Sovereign is satisfied with him. It is beyond dis- 
pute that with rare political insight the simple soldier 
has saved the Fatherland from evil consequences: those 
attendant, namely, upon the Bismarckian method in its 
decline. It is also the case that in two years he has 
made himself conversant with problems of extreme 
difficulty: the negotiation, that is, of new treaties of 
commerce. All this is very well said; and even the 
modesty of the person to whom it is addressed 
can hardly venture to deny its justice. There 1s, 
of course, a stern man dwelling at Schénhausen who 
holds divergent views concerning his successor’s quali- 
ties. According to that Minister-on-the-shelf, the 
Emperor is his own Chancellor, his Caprivi is _no- 
thing better than a channel through which the Im- 
perial sic volo sic jubco trickles to the Reichstag. In 
which carping there is this degree of plausibility that 
the present Chancellor is a poor orator ; he has neither 
grace nor energy of style, his statements are clear but 
commonplace ; his jokes at best indifferent copies of 
those made by Another at the expense of Lord Gran- 
ville and Prince Gortschakoff. In the closet, however, 
Caprivi’s individuality asserts itself; for, as Charles 
Greville said of Palmerston, his is a mind that works 
but on paper. To the Count of Friday belongs the 
supreme virtueof knowing what to preserve and what 
to discard in the policy of the past. The ‘Triple Alliance 
is intact—nay, stronger than before ; since, despite the 
undertaking established between France and Russia, the 
Middles have consulted dignity in the matter of Bulgaria 
—a Naboth’s vineyard which, when Prince Bismarck held 
sway, was fast vanishing into the clutches of the Ahab 
of St. Petersburg. “I'was the Iron Chancellor's habit to 
lay upon the Allies burdens that they could not bear ; 
his supplanter has gone another way to work, and 
the Zollverein, endorsed by the Emperor and cordially 
sanctioned by the Parliament, has been deliberately 
engineered for the betterment of their national pro- 
sperity. ‘To enlarge on the topic were to report the 
observations of a fortnight ago ; enough that the ar- 
rangement, though hardly an open acknowledgment of 
Free Trade, is a distinct advance from the Protection 
dear to Junkerdom, as the patentee of that sterile system 
freely and angrily acknowledges. And what of Eng- 
land? Are Count Caprivi’s relations with the country 
happier than those which existed when Another held 
the office? Assuredly: and that not solely because 
our own Foreign Office is occupied—not, as then, by 
Lord Granville but—by Lord Salisbury. ‘There is no 
more sullen malingering as in the matter of Penjdeh. 
Nay, hath not the Emperor paid our island a formal 
visits? For wrangles over Angra Pequena and New 
Guinea we have agreements defining spheres of influ- 
ence and setting bounds that they cannot pass to the 
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filibusterings of Emins and Peterses. ‘True that to obtain 
this desired amity has cost us important cessions both 
of African coast and ‘hinterland,’ but comes the day 
when the Chancellor recognises the obvious, that his 
countrymen cannot colonise, then those territories shall 
be ours again. In any case, it is no light matter to 
have substituted for bickering and recrimination a fair 
and free friendship between the chief naval and chief 
military Powers of Europe. These, together with a 
humourous acquiescence in the social experiments of a 
certain ‘young man in a hurry, are among the more 
solid achievements of Count Caprivi; and hence comes 
the timely answer to the query, ‘What shall be done 
unto the man whom the King delighteth to honour ?’ 
Decorations which Moltke did not disdain are appro- 
priate enough to his most accomplished scholar in war. 





PHILANTHROPY TRUE AND FALSE 

‘ ENERAL’ BOOTH has printed what he is 

G pleased to call a ‘report’ of the enterprise 
inaugurated a year ago with much drum-thumping and 
not a little unctuous advertisement. It is a catchpenny 
production—that goes without saying ; and those who 
are convinced by the style of the cheap-jack, and put 
their faith in the common woodcut, may perhaps con- 
gratulate the ‘ General’ on his successful expenditure. 
The notorious actors, dissolute persons, and other sen- 
timentalists, who by their example induced the world 
to subscribe—they also may be satisfied with the 
latest account of the work of the Army. But a busi- 
ness statement had been more valuable than a mass of 
gutter rhetoric; and though Messrs. Reuben May and 
Austin have proved conclusively that harrowing stories 
of distress and infamous pictures of imaginary soup- 
kitchens are the most efficient baits to catch guineas 
withal, ‘General’ Booth, with his new journalists to 
aid, might have produced a more reputable report than 
this new experiment in beggary. 

The moral point of view is not often assumed by 
the staff of the Salvation Army. Otherwise it might 
seem dishonest, when an account of a certain steward- 
ship was issued, to fill more than a hundred pages with 
the same old threadbare yarns of rescue-work and refor- 
mation. Some of them may be true, others may be 
false ; but in default of sober statement or some show of 
proof, the intelligent man will reject them one and all 
as journalistic fabrications. Also, the ‘ General’? by this 
time has had enough experience of commerce to be aware 
that a statement of profit and loss—simple and orthodox 
—is all that is required of him. We do not pretend to 
have unravelled his tangled account. He has spent the 


money—on that head no assurance was needed ; and 





while one or two of his many ventures may boast of a 
slight profit, others show a comfortable deficit. Upon 
the ‘City Colony’ £40,000 has been spent, while the 
‘Farm Colony’ has eaten up £34,000. But the real 
purpose of this monstrous report is not to reassure the 
mind of the patient giver, but to induce him to repeat 
his gift and to enrol fresh subscribers. In the polished 
phrase of the Army the ‘General’s’ ghost exclaims, 
‘Don’t delay helping us!” Indeed, there is an implied 
threat that if £30,000 be not at once forthcoming, 


the capital expenditure of £100,000 will be rendered of 


no avail. ‘That also we are quite willing to believe. 
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But it is worth while to point out that to throw good 
money after bad is an evil practice. And until we have 
a reasonable assurance—stripped of such gewgaws as the 
cheap phrase and vulgar print—that the Army has really 
proved itself competent to handle large sums of the 
public money, we shall best consult honesty and the 
public advantage if we button up our pockets and 
refuse to part with another farthing. Better to lose 
£100,000 than to attempt with the fatuity of despair 
to lure it back with the constant and useless bribe 
of other thousands. 

Meanwhile ‘General’ Booth alone has profited. If 
‘God loveth a cheerful giver, man loveth the successful 
beggar. And he who, with no credentials save what 
his son describes as a ‘good grey head, succeeds in 
amassing £100,000 is greeted by the credulous ones of 
the earth as a pattern philanthropist. He, indeed, has 
realised the cherished ideal of all the indifferently 
honest : he has obtained a vast sum of money without 
working for it. To what purpose he may afterwards 
devote that sum matters not a jot: the achievement is 
a triumph in itself, and has assured the ‘ General’ a 
brass band and a full audience in every city of the 
Empire. While he, with such secretaries and ‘ aides- 
de-camp’ as befit his dignity, makes the grand tour, 
his lieutenants at home clamour for gold; and what 
surety have we that, if another sum be entrusted to 
their care, they will not all leave ‘shelter and rescue’ 
far behind and go forth like their ‘ General’ to see the 
world ? One impudent suggestion in the report should 
not be overlooked. ‘Is the public, demands the 
‘General's ° ghost, ‘ which set in motion the machinery 
in which those miserable waiting thousands feel their 
last chance is staked, going to let it stop or slacken ?’ 
That this accomplished mendicant, who by the vulgar 
sensationalism of Darkest England prevailed, as Mr. 
Austin once prevailed, upon the weak and ignorant to 
open their purses, should now shift the burden of re- 
sponsibility on to an injured public is a piece of effron- 
tery unparalleled even in the annals of philanthropy. 

But the question is not wholly farcical. One aspect at 
least is serious. A certain fixed sum, economists tell us, 
is annually spent upon charity. If that sum be drawn 
off by adroit advertisement into unprofitable channels, 
deserving enterprises suffer. The past year has wit- 
nessed the triumph of blague; and while we have no 
sympathy for the victims who poured their thousands 
into ‘General’ Booth’s hat, we grievously deplore the 
deficit in the hospital funds which is indeed an indirect 
consequence of the Booth subscription. Concerning 
the admirable work performed by our hospitals there is 
and can be no question. They at least rest on sounder 
foundations than vulgar advertisement and_ religious 
hysteria. And yet, because the people's ear is irritated 
by the shrieks of the fanatic, the usefulness of the best 
institutions in the world must needs be imperilled. 
The past year has been the worst that the London 
hospitals have ever encountered, and we commend this 
fact to the consideration of those modern philanthro- 
pists whose right hand declines to give unless the 
generosity be proclaimed to their left by the beating 
of drums and the tinkling of cymbals. Let him who is 
in doubt how to bestow bis charity remember that wise 
work efficiently accomplished is better worth than the 
noisiest advertisements of ‘blood and fire And if 
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only common sense again prevail it may be not ours 
next year to record that while ‘General’ Booth has 
spent £100,000 and still clamours for more, the hos- 
pitals are burdened with a deficit of £150,000. 


FRANCE AND BULGARIA 


ENKINS’ EAR was a casus belli. Perhaps the same 
distinction awaits the pen of M. Gaston Chadourne. 
Already it has been the means of disturbing the internal 
tranquillity of Bulgaria, and of procuring for its owner 
ejection from the Principality. It has caused the French 
Republic to break off diplomatic relations with Prince 
Ferdinand’s Government, and has divided Europe into 
two camps of angry controversialists. ‘The French press 
has emerged as the champion of the oppressed journalist, 
while that of Russia, as in duty bound, supports France. 
The public opinion of Vienna, Berlin, and Rome, on 
the other hand, has condemned the correspondent. 
From M. Chadourne’s pen-nib black and bitter per- 
plexity has fallen upon the Sultan, who has been called 
in as arbiter, judge, or avenger—one hardly knows 
which. Yet a fortnight ago Europe knew and cared 
next to nothing of the Havas correspondent at Sofia, 
and, for that matter, it knows and cares next to 
nothing to-day. Bulgaria is a suitable spot, and M. 
Chadourne’s alleged wrongs are a convenient excuse, 
for the display of certain international affinities and 
antipathies : that is all. 

An examiaation of the ‘ Franco-Bulgarian Incident ° 
proves that the practice of no mean diplomatic ingenuity 
was necessary to bring about a rupture of relations on 
this pretext. M. Chadourne has, it appears, exercised 
his talents as a journalist at Sofia, and enjoyed the 
hospitality of Bulgaria for many years, although Bul- 
garia has hardly enjoyed M. Chadourne’s society. Ac- 
cording to its Government, the correspondent has 
used his opportunities to meddle and intrigue in its 
internal affairs, and to spread abroad mendacious and 
calumnious statements with the object of bringing it 
into discredit. M. Chadourne had been warned; an 
official complaint had been lodged against him with the 
accredited Diplomatic Agent of the French Govern- 
ment; but he still continued the course which has 
given so much umbrage. At length police agents ar- 
rested him as ‘ constituting a danger to the security of 
the country, conducted him to the frontier, and 
there left him to brood upon the past. Now M. 
Stambouloff’s Government may have acted unwisely in 
thus disturbing themselves and M. Chadourne. But the 
ejection of a foreigner for having, on pretence of en- 
lightening the public mind, so mixed himself up in the 
internal affairs of a country as to become a danger 
to public peace, is scarce an act which should arouse 
keen resentment at Paris or at St. Petersburg. Have 
we not somewhere heard of a certain Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham who was unceremoniously posted back to what, 
unfortunately, is his own side of the Channel, for occu- 
pying himself too zealously with the wrongs of French 
citizens? And do not rumours occasionally reach us 
of peremptory action in Russia, sometimes as near as 
the Polish frontier, sometimes as far off as the High 
Pamir? But to take these precautions to preserve the 
tranquillity of a Great Power may lie well within the 
limits of prudence. A totally different rule must be 
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applied to a small and tottering Principality like Bul- 
garia. ‘There is indeed every reason why that State 
should refrain from such police measures as annoy 
foreign residents and induce its own irretrievable ruin, 
for it is obvious that nothing would be more agreeable 
to the feelings of some of its big neighbours than to see 
an untoward fate befall it. In resenting the expulsion 
of M. Chadourne, therefore, M. Ribot has three several 
gratifications. He is salving the wounded honour of 
France ; he is defending international rights, as con- 
tained in the Treaty Capitulations; and he is doing 
a thing pleasing to Russia. 

What ground the French Foreign Minister has for say- 
ing that the treatment of the correspondent constituted 
‘a flagrant and premeditated violation of the immuni- 
ties which are by treaties assured to foreigners residing 
in the Principality,’ it is for the diplomatists and jurists 
to say. Probably the point is at least arguable. It is 
one upon which the Bulgarians have still more reason to 
be touchy than the French. ‘The Capitulations give to 
the foreigners in the Principality exemption from all 
taxes and burdens laid upon the people among whom 
they dwell. It would be a still more serious matter 
if they imply exemption from police measures taken in 
the interests of public order. ‘This was not Russia's 
interpretation of them the other day, when application 
was made to the Bulgarian Government to expel cer- 
tain Nihilists as dangerous to society. But there is 
perhaps no spot on earth where circumstances alter 
vases so much, in Russian eyes, as in Bulgaria; and as 
Russia sees, France also is anxious to see. The appli- 
cation to the Sultan to interfere is an act that is fraught 
with danger to more than Prince Ferdinand. It lessens 
instead of increasing the chances of a peaceful solu- 
tion of a trumpery affair. Perhaps the wisest thing 
for M. Stambouloff to do is to submit to the intrusion 
of M. Chadourne, after saving his dignity by a protest. 
Though it cannot but be galling to the feelings of Bul- 
garians to find their Principality so constantly made to 
play the part of Whipping Boy to the rest of Europe. 
Whether Russia’s schemes go astray in the Balkans, or 
France be disappointed at the progress of political and 
commercial combinations in Central Europe, it is this 
unlucky Bulgaria that must bear the punishment. Its 
Prince is kidnapped ; its status is left unrecognised ; it 
is either compelled to suffer patiently the affronts of 
M. Chadourne, or is bullied if it attempt to rid itself 


_of its incubus. 


IDEALISM 


‘ Mr. Gladstone’s eagerness to realise his ideals is easily mistaken by 
careless observers for greed of office.".—G/adstontan Paper. 
DON’T believe what Tories say about the Grand 
Old Man ! 
They say he’d be Prime Minister as quickly as he can : 
They call it greed of office, but are wrong in this 
surmise— 
It is only an Ideal which he wants to realise, 


Believe me, there’s a difference—not manifest,:I grant— 
"l'wixt Realised Ideals and the getting what you want: 
They ’re really not synonymous with place, and power, 





and pelf— 
I own I found it hard to see the difference myself, 
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Have criminals ideals then, whom social laws condemn, 
And is the burglar sent to gaol for realising them ? 
That such as he ideals have we scarcely can affirm : 
“Tis only of the truly great we predicate the term. 


Kor Moral Laws are made and marred by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s whim, 

And what is wrong for you and me is laudable in him : 

From wholly different points of view his acts and vours 
we scan— 

So don’t believe what Tories say about the Grand Old 


Man. 





ACROSS THE STICKS 

RICKET used to be played in tall hats, for a 
thousand a-side. Race-meetings were formerly 
an opportunity for a few private gentlemen interested 
in breeding to match the produce of their studs for 
trifling amounts. Now we have the Oval and Kempton 
Park. Yet the changes that have come over cricket 
and flat-racing are not in any way so remarkable as the 
change that has come over steeplechasing and hurdle- 
racing. Few can remember, though most readers of 
sporting literature have heard of, the famous match in 
which Jem Hills beat Mr. Horrocks across four miles of 
Wiltshire country, ‘neither to ride more than a hundred 
yards along a road, every gate to be barred, and no 
fences to be cut.’. Jem won by the time it took to ride 
from a winning-post to the nearest farm-house, where 
he drank his glass of brandy-and-water, getting back 
before his rival had taken the last brook. In 1792 
a race was ridden of eight miles across Leicestershire 
country. But the palmy days of the illegitimate game 
were between the ‘ twenties” and the ‘forties,’ especially 
when Mr. ‘'Tommy’ Coleman superintended the revels 
at St. Albans. His idea of the sport was ‘two miles 
out and two miles in, and keeping the line quite dark.” 
He used to hide men with flags in the ditches, who were 
not to rise until the start was signalled. Another 
‘manager’ would assemble the competitors in a chalk- 
pit, give them their line, and leave them to follow it as 
they chose. In all cases it was deemed an offence to 
‘peep over the hedges’ and discover the details before 
the start—although on the other hand the competitors 
were sometimes left with no other indication of their 
task than a piece of canvas stretched on high between 
two scaffold-poles at the end of the ‘straight... Thus 
considerable discretion was left to riders ; and it was 
only when the mob went forth to see the fun that it 
was taken from them. Then the crowd massed itself 
so that only the most difficult part of a hedge or bull- 

finch was left open to a jump. 

Steeplechases were originally ‘ point-to-point’ gal- 
lops arranged for the amusement of the members of 
a given hunt; and it is to the credit of sportsmen 
that we have yet something of the sort. Men who ride 
with certain packs may still exercise their skill in this 
way once a-year. Many regiments hold private meet- 
ings, and the Houses of Parliament have revived the 
tradition. But the spirit which has worked for the 
establishment of big handicaps ‘ across the flat, which 
is helping to abolish long-distance races, and to ter- 
minate a horse’s public career at the end of its three- 
year-old season, has affected the winter sport. The older 
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meetings have now a burdensome share of ‘ hunters’ flat- 
and hurdle-races. Manchester, Kempton, and Sandown 
take their turn at the ‘illegitimate, and thousands 
throng to these gate-money spectacles. Hurdle-racers 
are trained at Newmarket, a special race of jockeys has 
grown up, and the bookmaker has never an off-season, 
for in winter there is little less betting than in summer. 
Countless horses compete for miserable prizes of from 
thirty or forty pounds’ value, and the owners’ only hope 
of recoupment lies in prudent investment. The steeple- 
chase has gone wofully out of fashion. Over a two mile 
course (fortunately the shortest distance permitted by 
the rules) it is still capable of attracting a decent entry: 
but so much cannot be said of the longer sort, excepting 
‘the moveable feast’ at the Grand National Hunt meet- 
ing, and the Grand National at Liverpool. Just a year 
ago the Prince of Wales’s Lord Chatham came in alone 
from a single opponent at Sandown, over a three mile 
course, the prize being £267, which in steeplechasing is 
not despicable. Last March at Kempton, Gamecock 
(the redoubtable) did the same, leaving Phil, once a 
fairly good performer on the flat, and Roquefort, a 
Grand National winner, sprawling across hedge and 
ditch. It does not pay to train a horse for long 
distances. Were it not for the rule already men- 
tioned, we should have mile hurdle-races and other 
abominations, because—thanks to the interference of 
the ‘ public’-—a sport which was intended to improve 
the breed of hunters has largely deteriorated into an 
excuse for betting. So much is this the case, that 
thoroughbreds are often sent to hounds that they may 
cross a few fields, gain a hunter's certificate, and 
compete in races meant for that class: whilst a thor- 
oughly good hunter such as Why Not or The Sinner 
wins (in the lower class) race upon race off the reel, and 
rarely tries its mettle in open events. 

It is comforting to reflect that the Stewards of the 
Grand National Hunt Committee have at last awakened 
to a part of their duty in this matter. They have recently 
carried a rule which decrees that at every meeting held 
under their’auspices at least two steeplechases a day 
shall be run, one of which must be of three miles or 
upwards, and that at least half the money guaranteed 
must be apportioned to steeplechases. ‘This will make 
it necessary for Kempton and Sandown and Manchester 
to provide a good chase whenever an important hurdle- 
race is set for decision: and it will encourage owners to 
train their horses for running where the most money is 
to be made. It might have been desirable to insist 
upon a large share of the endowment for the longer 
race. Considering the quality of the chasers now in 
training it is not, perhaps, possible to compel a four 
mile race every day, but that is a reform which the 
Stewards must effect in time, if they are to be true to 
their trust as the guardians of our breed of hunters, 
One effect of the rule will be to diminish the num- 
ber of mushroom meetings established in the interest 
of betting-men. The Jockey Club had suppressed the 
pestilent suburban meeting before the passage of Mr. 
Anderson’s Act by decreeing that no race should be 
worth less than £100. If the Grand National Hunt 
Committee will now enact that no hurdle-race or race 
not confined to hunters—(for we have no desire to 
put down the real hunt-meetings)—shall fail of this 
amount, they will do the breed of horses and the breed 
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of sportsmen a conspicuous service. And we hope the 
time is not far distant when a four mile hurdle-race 
shall be a necessary part of every day’s programme. 





THE CANADIAN SCANDAL 


N its last session the Canadian Senate, being called 
upon to investigate the affairs of the Chaleurs Bay 
Railway Company, discovered that, to obtain a subsidy 
of £35, 000, the Company’s contractor had paid £20,000 
to one Pacaud. Now Pacaud was the election agent of 
the Hon. Honoré Mercier—Prince of the Church, Knight 
of the Legion of Honour, Premier of Quebec Province 
and the editor of his organ in the press. ‘The money 
had gone partly into Mr. Pacaud’s pocket, partly to 
pay the debts and election expenses of Mr. Mercier— 
who formerly was poor and respectable, but now is rich 
and the reverse—and of his colleagues. Mr. Mercier 
protested his innocence, but took no step towards certi- 
fying the same. 

As aman of honour and a gentleman, Mr. Angers, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, insisted that the 
Premier should have an opportunity of clearing him- 
self from these charges, and to that end, despite Mr. 
Mercier’s shufflings, opposition, and vehement protesta- 
tions of unblemished saintliness, appointed three judges 
to sit as a Royal Commission and sift the matter. A 
Conservative himself, Mr. Angers appointed two Con- 
servatives and a Liberal; but no fault is to be found 
with the composition of the court. Mr. Angers was in 
a difficult position. Had he been a gentleman, Mr. 
Mercier would have resigned, and left the appointinent 
to a new Ministry. Under the circumstances Mr. 
Angers might have chosen to imitate Lord Dufferin’s 
action at the time of the Pacific scandal and continued 
to take the advice even of incriminated advisers. Mr, 
Goldwin Smith, however, has steadily argued that action 
to be mistaken, and Mr. Angers did the best he could. 
None the less, he was reminded by the Liberal press of 
his own Conservatism, and of Mr. Mercier’s hostility 
to the Abbott Ministry. 

The weight of evidence was found to contradict the 
testimony of the Ministers, who swore themselves the 
least corrupt of men. Owing to the illness of one 
judge (unfortunately the Liberal) no official report has 
been presented. But the others sent in an informal 
interim report, which rendered it impossible that Mr. 
Angers should any longer extend his confidence to the 
Mercier Cabinet. Therefore he dismissed it summarily, 
according to its desert: for if the findings be correct, 
then Mercier is no better than a rogue and a liar; and 
of his associates the like is to be said. Unfortunately 
Mr. Angers is not gifted with tact. True, himself 
was a member of a Cabinet dismissed by a Liberal 
Governor with far less show of reason. And Dr. Bouri- 
not, the greatest authority on Constitutional Law in 
Canada, supports his appointment of a Conservative 
Ministry, on the ground that he must take counsel 
with those who shall be prepared to accept responsi- 
bility for his action. None the less, it is not ‘in the 
game’ to take formal action upon an informal docu- 
ment, and Mr. Angers ought to have awaited the final 





report. Or he might have sent for a Liberal—since not 
all the Liberal party is tarred with the Mercier brush, 
and a large portion has cast him off in disgust. Finally, 
Mr. Angers is about to join the Abbott Cabinet at 
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Ottawa, and it is his misfortune to have laid himself 
open to the charge of partisanship—an offence of which 
he is not guilty—which should be laid to no Governor. 

But this Prince of the Church and Knight of the 
Legion of Honour is an artist in craft and all astute- 
ness. Ignoring the matter of his guilt, he questions 
Mr. Angers use of the Constitution—in a letter that 
is a very masterpiece of audacious impudence. Since 
the new Government cannot escape defeat in the present 
House, he will go to the country as the champion of 
the French Catholics against the Orangemen, of Quebec 
against Ottawa, of Liberalism against Conservatism. 
In fact, Mr. Angers’ precipitation has provided him 
with a cry, has enabled the conniver (and more) in em- 
bezzlement to pose as a martyr. There, for the present, 
the matter rests. The Conservatives must, of course, 
work for a Liberal split, and play upon the Ultramon- 
tane jealousy of the Moderate Catholics. A_ really 
strong man in Mr. Angers’ place would have risked 
present advancement ond, determined to see the thing 
through, arresting Mercier on the day of his demission, 
have proved him—(the evidence is plenty)—a scoundrel 
to the last hair. Unfortunately that certain way of 
success is impossible in a ‘ constitutional country,’ and 
the matter must e’en be threshed out amid the in- 
decencies of a general election. 


THE STOLEN PEARLS 


{UPPOSE Mary Jones, seamstress, had been arraigned 
hI at the Quarter Sessions upon an indictment alleg- 
ing that she feloniously stole and carried away six pairs 
of boots belonging to Mrs. Hargreave, in the dwelling- 
house of Major Hargreave ; suppose that the evidence 
for the prosecution had been to the effect that the pri- 
soner was left alone in the house at a time shortly after 
the boots had last been seen by their owner, that the 
boots were pawned the following day, and that the 
pawnbroker and his assistants recognised the pri- 
soner as the person who pawned the boots, giving 
the name of Brown: suppose that the defence was 

alii, and that upon cross-examination it turned 
out that the prisoner’s time on the day when the 
boots were pawned was not quite strictly accounted 
for; and suppose several persons who had known 
Mary Jones for some years came forward to give her 
a good character. In such a case, nine times out of 
ten, the jury would convict after three minutes’ de- 
liberation, and the whole affair would pass without 
notice as part of the ordinary routine of the day’s work. 
In such a case, also, the facts would closely correspond to 
those which had been proved, or were obviously going 
to be proved, in the case of Osborne v. Hargreave when 
the contested part of the trial came to an end on Satur- 
day afternoon. But because the parties were ladies and 
gentlemen, because Sir Charles Russell appeared on one 
side and Sir Edward Clarke on the other, and because the 
plaintiff had the advantage of beginning and the further 
advantage of being a remarkably good witness, the case 
excited an immense amount of interest, and was gene- 
rally regarded, until the fatal discovery of the endorsed 
hnadilc-nabs as one in which the chances of success on 
either side were remarkably evenly balanced. The en- 
grossing nature of the discussions about the matter 
which have taken place during the past few days, wher- 
ever a few newspaper readers were gathered together, 
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shows how supremely interesting are the facts which 
form the subject of everyday discussion in criminal 
courts of justice. 

Though as much as is necessary is now known about 
the rights of the matter, there are still points in it not 
undeserving of remark. In the first place, it is a little 
to be regretted from the purely artistic point of view 
that Mrs. Osborne has been proved to have been the 
thief. ‘The alternative theory in substance was that in 
some way or another Mrs. Hargreave had stolen her 
own jewels. Had this been so, what a noble figure 
romance would have gained! The consideration that 
no such person could really exist was the first of Mrs. 
Osborne’s tremendous difficulties. Next, we have the 
pleasing moral reflection that if young ladies with 
small incomes dress themselves as if their incomes were 
extremely large, and duly pay their milliners’ bills, 
there is likely to be something wrong somewhere. 
Then we have the example of that proposition which is 
a commonplace in criminal courts: that the defence of 
alibi, unless it is overwhelmingly strong, is about the 
worst in the world whereon to rely. And at the end 
of the whole matter we are as usual left amazed at, 
but thankful for, the surpassing folly of most people 
who commit crimes. It was weak enough to walk into 
a large tailor’s shop and ask for notes to the value of 
£550; but having got them, and being asked to endorse 
one of them, Miss Elliot must indeed have been almost 
demented to write upon the back of it her own name 
instead of that of the supposititious Alice Price. 

One point in the case which should not be over- 
looked is the abominable wrong done by a crime of this 
kind to perfectly innocent persons. It is not to be 
supposed that Miss Elliot, when she stole the jewels, 
foresaw how much incidental harm would follow the 
theft ; but observe the minor results. Her family, con- 
fidently believing her protestations of innocence, compel 
her to become a party to the action brought to vindi- 
cate her reputation. ‘The consequence is that in the 
necessary and—as far as every one but Mrs. Osborne 
was concerned—perfectly proper cross-examination of 





Major and Mrs. Hargreave they are forced to reveal 
to every acquaintance they have, and to thousands 
of people who never heard of them before, a mass 
of details concerning their domestic life, the state of 
their health, and other matters with which the 
public has no kind of concern. And few of us 
there are who could go through the ordeal without 
lively discomfort. ‘The case, indeed, is a striking instance 
of the far-reaching evil which ensues from one lawless 
and criminal act. It is unhappily only too easy to 
guess, as Mrs. Hargreave seems to have guessed, at the 
melancholy circumstances in which a girl of Miss Elliot's 
position must have found herself before she could bring 
herself to encounter the tremendous risks which have 
in the event proved fatal to her reputation. Probably 
her bitterest reproach is the position of Captain Osborne, 
with whom the whole world sympathises. At the same 
time the merit of faith is that, not being knowledge, it 
takes things for granted ; and it was the fact that he 
did not know but only believed Miss Elliot to be 
innocent that made Captain Osborne’s marriage a 
chivalrous and heroic deed. But as no man may be 
a martyr if he shirk the disagreeable duties of martyr- 
dom, so no man may be a hero without taking his 
chance of coming to grief. 
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MODERN MEN 
PROFESSOR J. E. B. MAYOR 

( NLY in the spirit of irony may Professor Mayor be 

called a ‘Modern Man. Born out of due season, 
he wanders in the nineteenth century as a sojourner in a 
strange land. A scholar, simple and single-hearted, he 
may count Scaliger and Casaubon, Ruhnken and Hem- 
sterhuis, among his compeers. Had he lived three hun- 
dred years ago, what a brilliant part he had played in the 
renascence of learning! Even though he has dwelt in a 
University much perturbed to grant women degrees and 
abolish Greek, he has remained steadfast in the tradition 
His gait and figure proclaim the 
recluse of another age. The bent shoulders, depressed 
as it were beneath the weight of unnumbered folios, the 
gravely protruded head, the abstract, genial face, betoken 
one who is neither urgent in academic politics nor thrilled 
by the return of the last ‘ Little-Go.’ It is only when he 
paces the ancient courts of his own St. John’s that he seems 


of ancient learning. 


entirely in harmony with his environment. 

The scholar and the man of letters have been ever at 
war. The one despises a well-turned phrase as the other 
shrinks from the impedimenta of knowlege. The late Rector 
of Lincoln took up the cudgels on erudition’s behalf with 
superfluous warmth ; for in truth there is no excuse for the 
contest. Men of consummate learning may be as rare as 
men of genius. But the speaking ox is a rarer animal 
still, and you shall not arrive at a settlement by counting 
heads. The scholar delves in the literature of the past, 
expounding thoughts and tabulating words ; the man of 
genius provides thoughts and words for future genera- 
tions of scholars to expound and tabulate. The one 
builds with other men’s bricks, and is not always careful 
to bind the edifice with mortar ; the other must provide 
the material of his own monument. The work of each is 
seemly and worthy of accomplishment. Few there are 
among scholars who would withhold from the man of 
letters the greater glory. Who now consults the once 
famous commentaries of Casaubon? Even Mark Pattison, 
the loyallest champion that ever defended the cause of 
learning, sorrowfully confesses that as he was the first so 
he will be the last to fead through the great scholar’s 
sixty volumes of Adversaria. Ten lines of impassioned 
verse, a page of lordly prose, triumph to-day over all the 
learning of the ages. But we may not argue therefrom 
the uselessness of scholarship. A temperament there is 
that craves for knowledge as the drunkard craves for 
alcohol or the martyr for the stake. Facts may be gar- 
nered with too light a sense of their value ; proportion 
may be sacrificed to mass. And yet the work achieved by 
patient research need neither be dryasdust nor embarrass 
by its wealth of material. Too often, alas, the scholar has 
forgotten that the text of his annotations has a touching 
point with literature, that the truth he pursues is not 
worth the pursuit ; too often has he placed a blind, wilful 
confidence in print. But how many priceless works has 
he not discovered to the world! How many dark places 
has he not illuminated! If his glory be but short-lived, 
that is because he pursues a science rather than an art—a 
science which is ever extending her boundaries and re- 
moving the landmarks of yesterday. The present age is 
notoriously inimical to the austere learning of an ancient 
fashion ; in our own country none save Professor Mayor 
has devoted his life faithfully and earnestly to the eluci- 
dation of a single author. If his Juvena/ has reached the 
Elysian Fields and the giant scholars of the sixteenth 
century condescend to so barbarous a tongue as English, 
then assuredly is Professor Mayor honoured among the 
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When the work was published, it was said that the 
had raised a monument to himself, 
beneath which he had buried Juvenal. The reproach 
was not unfounded. The text occupies eighty-six pages 
liberally spaced ; the commentary and index cover nine 
hundred and seventy-seven pages of small print, and bristle 
with abbreviations. Were the elucidation of his author the 
editor's aim and end, the disproportion were monstrous. 
But he has deemed nothing alien to his task which the 
form or matter of Juvenal may suggest. ‘ Quidquid agunt 
homines—nostri farrago libelli est, says Juvenal. 
Mayor extends his survey beyond the poet’s own time to 
the human affairs of all climes and ages. ‘ He wants to 
found his remarks,’ as Mark Pattison said of another, 
‘not on this or that passage, but on a complete induction.’ 
To edit Juvenal, he has studied the literature of the world, 
except such modern stuff as has not yet come into his ken. 
In the third Satire the author girds at the poets who recite 
their works under an August sky: and the line suggests 
to the editor an exhaustive treatise concerning recita- 


Professor of Latin 


Professor 


tion. He passes the world in review, trom ancient Greece 
to modern England, from Herodotus to Charles Dickens. 
Nor is this note in any way remarkable. A hundred other 
topics are handled with the same encyclopedic, if indis- 
ereet, learning. He has drawn his materials from all 
authors, of every race and creed. He ‘ sees only a riddle 
in the taste which, allowing Libanius, lays Chrysostom 
under ban.’ Alone of living scholars he has mastered the 
literature of the decadence. This devious learning, indeed, 
has the slenderest reference to Juvenal ; and his magnum 
opus, though Oxford and Cambridge, in all docility, accept 
it as a text-book, is not so much a commentary upon 
Juvenal as a vast storehouse of miscellaneous informa- 
tion. Had only Professor Mayor turned the fulness of his 
exotic knowledge to the wisest account, English literature 
had been the richer by another Anatomy of Melancholy. 
His pedantic talent is akin to Burton’s ; but, still devoted 
to Juvenal, he feared to adventure his own style, and the 
door of fantasy was closed against him. So far as we 
may judge from half-a-dozen pamphlets and the curt lines 
buried amid the parallelisms of Juvenal, he is a writer of 
living, vigorous English. But the tradition of learning 
held him fast, and like many another he gave up to 
scholarship what was meant, maybe, for literature. 

The note of his character is a Rabelaisian asceticism. 
Though he read Petronius and Martial ‘ without hurt,’ yet 
will he give no quarter to a ‘ fantastic estheticism.’ ‘ Nay, 
there are ’—he is doubtless of the number—‘ who cannot 
stomach modern novels, which, in lip-service decorous to 
prudery, but rotten at heart, fret against the inexorable 
law.’ With all his curiosity of life, he is as determined an 
enemy of meat as of alcohol and tobacco. But his fads 
are handled with so genial a touch, and with so little 
desire of proselytes, that he almost wins your sympathy. 
Himself no longer a ‘sepulchre for fowl,’ he preaches 
vegetarianism and denounces the co-operative stores, 
whereby men became emaces, on the authority of Juvenal. 
‘Ventre nihil novi frugalius,) says the satirist, and the 
commentator is moved to deplore the growing cost of 
college dinners. When the topic of controversy be serious 
—such as the Greek Question—he selects his authorities 
with the nicest precision, quoting Erasmus and Conrad 
Heresbach. If his hobbies be in dispute, he will back 
his position on the word of ‘a Cambridge grocer,’ and 
overawe his opponents with such artillery as the works 
of F. W. Newman and Mrs. Kingsford. But the scholar 
is notoriously credulous. Did not Casaubon believe that 
earth brought from Palestine would cure disease, and 
that women were sometimes turned into men? His ex- 
travagances are all marked by an odd humour and a 
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literary touch. 
tarian banquet, and a grotesque flavour of scholarship 


Some years since he presided at a vege- 


converted what might have been a waking nightmare into 
When the Pythagorean craze first 
laid hold upon him, he registered his increasing weight 
day by day at the county gaol ! 
introduction to Juvenal, he is in favour of women’s suf- 
frage, and looks with a kindly eye upon the White Cross, 


a welcome memory. 


If we may believe his 


But such opinions we prefer to consider not too nar- 
rowly, though we may sincerely regret that the name of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell should defame his page. In spite 
of eccentricity he is animated by what himself calls a 
‘healthy, involuntary paganism.’ ‘To Juvenal he refers 
with a solemn trust which the more bigoted reserve for 
their bibles. He has a modern instance for each wise 
saw. Here is his comment on the lines, 

Quid Romae faciam ? mentiri nescio ; librum, 

Si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere : 
Reading the last book from 
Mudie’s, because “every one is talking of it” ; in short, 
neglecting the living works of dead authors, because 


‘ Mutual flattery in reviews. 


fashion sets its seal on dead works of living authors.’ So 
Hazlitt for each new book would read an old one. 

Such is the first of English scholars. A pedant, per- 
haps, but a pedant humourous in his foibles, urbane 
in controversy, kindly in all things. ‘A man who,’ as 
Casaubon said of Scaliger, ‘by the indefatigable devo- 
tion of a stupendous talent to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, has garnered up vast stores of uncommon lore. 
His memory has so happy a readiness, that whenever the 
occasion calls for it, whether it be in conversation or 
whether he be consulted by letter, he is ready to bestow 
with lavish hand what has been gathered by him in the 
He is ‘reserving for his old age’ a 
May we not hope that, ere eld 


sweat of his brow.’ 
commentary on Seneca. 
overtake him, he will redeem another promise and annotate 
the Satires u., v1., 1x. which dwell still in the outer darkness 
of the ‘ Index’ ? 


WENICE-ATTE-BOWE 
(BY A VENETIAN) 

rPXHE ancients sought to propitiate fortune by giving 

fair names to foul places: the Euxine, the Pacific, 
the Cape of Good Hope. Ina kindred spirit the foolish 
scribblers of to-day are wont to flatter with the nickname 
of Venice such spots as least deserve it: a certain capital 
is dubbed ‘ the Venice of the North’ because it is rich in 
the possession of a few unsavoury canals, while Ozaka, a 
poor Japanese port, is styled ‘the Venice of the far East’ 
for no better reason. Reducing the practice to the incre- 
dibly absurd, it is now proposed to give the title of ‘ Venice 
in London’ to the Cockney assignation-ground which next 
week will succeed Barnum’s cardboard Colosseum and the 
display of Buffalo Bill’s trained buckjumpers. 

The most laughable element of the enterprise is the 
clumsy care which the promoters have taken, by personal 
visits to Venice and cow-eyed observation, to make their 
caricature as unlike the original as possible. It would have 
been far wiser to spare original research and build up the 
Venice of middle-class aspiration, already familiarised to 
Pimlico and Saint Giles by Gilbert and Sullivan. To 
those who dwell on the lagoons it is a perpetual theme 
for merriment that London has sent to Venice that she 
may furnish forth boats which are not gondolas, to be 
rowed by oarsmen who are not gondoliers, in ditches 
that bear not the faintest resemblance to canals.  Per- 
haps it is not quite fair to say that none of the boatmen 
are gondoliers, for in a certain sense every Venetian is 
a gondolier, and it is possible that one or two of the 
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recruits have occasionally been permitted to try a ‘pren- 
tice oar in the sandolo of a confiding foreigner. But not 
one representative gondolier has been tempted to leave 
his home. The brothers Zanellato, heroes of the annual 
regatta, who to the plebeian sportsmen of Venice are 
what Fred Archer and Tom Sayers were once to their 
British compeers, have rejected the offer. Pasquale d Este, 
king of the ferrymen, prefers the modest competence of 
Charon to a visionary Lombard Street, and cheerily an- 
nounces that if he must die of starvation he prefers to 
do so in the home of his forefathers. 

In truth, all the regular boatmen (fratelli del traghetto) 
belong to one or other of the ferries, which are akin to 
guilds, and provide them with enough to live upon during 
the winter months, when the voice of the tourist is hushed. 
With comfortable luck a man may make two or three 
francs a-day at the ferry, wherewith he may provide him- 
self and his family with regular necessaries and occasional 
luxuries: skinfuls of the best polenta every day and a 
drunken bout when a festa comes round. If he go to 
London he is promised our shillings a-day—scarce double 
his earnings at home. Therefrom he must set aside some- 
thing each week for his family, and save up enough to 
carry him back to Venice. And who knows aught of 
this distant foreign town, where Jack (pronounced Yak) 
lo sventratore prowls by night, and dark clouds choke the 
streets by day? Will the polenta there be plentiful and 
cheap? What if the child of the lagoons fall ill in the 
noisome climate? And if the enterprise fail, shall he 
be cast penniless upon the inhospitable streets, while his 
wife and little ones are left to starve at home? Pig 
of Bacchus! Let those embark on wild adventures who 
have nothing to lose, and only their own grimy mouths 
to feed. And so it is that, instead of making acquaint- 
ance with the blandishments of that Prince of Hum- 
bugs, the real Venetian gondolier, with his greedy grins 
and tuneless songs, the revellers at Olympia will have 
to ‘make believe’ with a score-and-a-half of common 
loafers—fishermen, butcher-boys, a barber or two, and 
several fioi de’ cant. ‘Terms slightly more generous might 
have attracted the pick of the gondoliers ; for when the 
hideous coloured posters first disfigured the walls, the 
news of ‘Venice in London’ fluttered the fe/se, English- 
men were anxiously cross-questioned about all things 
English, and the less shrewd natives were for starting 
forth at once on foot. But the poor offers of reward soon 
followed, and slew enthusiasm on the spot. The coup de 
grace was given by an order for gondolas, whereat the 
project exploded in inextinguishable laughter. For it 
soon became known that the boats were to be many feet 
shorter than real gondolas, and were to have bottoms of a 
wholly unorthodox pattern. And since the easy, undulat- 
ing motion and the graceful navigation of a gondola de- 
pend implicitly—far more than those of any other boat— 
upon the accuracy of its proportions and a faithful adher- 
ence to accepted tradition, amused curiosity is entertained 
as to the figures these unsightly abortions will cut upon 
real water. The favoured of Venice, who have been ad- 
mitted to a private view, tell us that they are like no- 
thing so much as the ungainly boats which bring in the 
morning milk from Mestre: that the appearance and con- 
duct of gondolas is far from them. Moreover, if it be true 
that the canals at Olympia have no greater depth of water 
than two feet, the rowing will be even more fantastic than 
raw oarsmen and misshapen boats would insure ; for so 
shallow a ditch renders impossible the bold splash and 
skilful guidance which are the pride of the finished 
gondolier. 

The show will doubtless evoke the admiration of such 
as derive their idea of Venice from cheap novelettes or the 
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observations of Mr. W. D. Howells. These innocents may 
enjoy an opportunity of indulging their savage craving for 
gay glass beads and of cloying their greedy teeth with 
Oriental sweetmeats ; tunes from Naples may agitate a 
thousand Cockney throats, and Chinese lanterns light the 
way to the inevitable switchback. But—perhaps fortunately 
—London will be no nearer a comprehension of Venice 
as she really is or even as tourists see her. The subdued 
gaiety of Saint Mark’s Square, with its drowsy band, its 
elderly flower-girls, its flocks of moulting pigeons; the 
suppers of steaming risotto and stoups of rough country 
wine in the society of kilted Albanians and dark-eyed 
daughters of the sea; the dainty pink and blue horizons 
—lips and veins of ethereal odalisques—which neither 
Ruskinese nor Turnerism has availed to vulgarise; the 
smells, the noises, and the street scenes: these are not 
to be transplanted. Local colour cannot be conjured with 
cardboard and Kamptulicon, even though they be fabri- 
cated in a palace on the Grand Canal. To visit Venice 
you must escape beyond the hearing of Bow Bells. 





A VISIT TO ELYSIUM 

PALZOPHILUS, a friend of mine who is always crav- 

ing for more wisdom of the ancients, once got hold 
of one of those Arabian rings which revealed such wonder- 
ful things to the Greeks, and transported himself to Ely- 
sium. The earth opened, of course, as it should, and he 
descended and ascended. He had not time, he said, to 
notice much in Hades as he passed through; but in 
the Chamber of Horrors he did just see Mr. Cobden tear- 
ing his hair over an open Thucydides—open at the Melian 
dialogue : such was the cruelty of Rhadamanthus !—while 
over his head, just out of reach, hung a copy of The Times. 
Tantalus, he observed, looked quite comfortable beside 
him. 

The object of his journey, however, was not Hades but 
Elysium. Once there, he soon made out the Silenus-face 
of Socrates. Knowing that he was always ready for con- 
versation, Paleophilus at once approached him. ‘ Socrates,’ 
he said, ‘is not the useful identical with the beautiful? I 
think you, or Plato, once told us so.’ 

Soc. Do you doubt it, Hyperborean stranger? for that 
you are of the Hyperboreans your abruptness of speech 
permits me not to doubt. 

Pal. Well, Socrates, you will forgive my abruptness 
when you hear what I have to say. I and my country- 
men have all till now been fed on your Hellenic speech, 
because it filled us with the beautiful. But now they bid 
us abandon it for things more useful. 

Soc. Do they then know, my friend, what is the use- 
ful? For that is very much to know in life. 

Pal. I don’t think they do, Socrates; nor is it hid 
from me that they mean by it that which is acceptable to 
the many. 

Soc. Do the many, then, among the Hyperboreans 
‘know themselves’ as the Delphic oracle bids? Such 
a state is to be congratulated beyond all states as they 
were in my day: nor will I deny that such men know the 
useful. But tell me, my nameless friend, why, having 
needed our tongue till now, do they no longer need it? 

Pal. 1 am not nameless, Socrates. I am Paleophilus, 
for I must needs take a Greek name in these untoward 
times. But, to answer your question, our generation 
needs it more than all those that have gone before. Men 
say, indeed, that the sophists would do well not to forget 
it; but that for the many it is rather a hindrance than 
an aid, since it multiplies their pains and shortens their 
profits and their pleasures. 

Soc. When one increases pleasures one increases profits, 
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Paleophilus ; and do they deny that our tongue confers 
pleasures ? 

Pal. Yes, to all but the sophists. For the rest, it is as 
the labour of the Danaids: it has quite ebbed away. Nor 
do they scruple to misapply certain sacred words of our 
poets, calling it ‘ confusions of a wasted youth.’ 

Soc. But it is not so, Paleophilus—or not wholly so. 
They see a beautiful thing which they have not seen 
before—something quite different from the ugly things of 
their daily life which they call the useful. As Sappho 
sings, so is it of this thing also. They do not forget it, 
though they may not reach it. 

Pal. But how, Socrates, will you say that they show 
their memory of it ? 

Soc. They are more filled with modesty, my friend, in 
the presence of the good and the beautiful. They do not 
indeed know them, nor do they know that they have the 
divine craving for them, be it ever so slender ; but they 
no longer break beautiful statues, like the Medes and 
other impious barbarians; for ‘awe restrains them while 
they behold,’ as Homer says. 

Pal. They have then, Socrates, learnt somethin in these 
years which they call wasted ? 

Soc. Good sir, you at least will not call it nothing that 
they ‘ know the bad by the measure of the good,’ if I may 
quote our poets again. Or will you not admit that the very 
elements of our tongue give that measure in some sort to 
a barbarian people ? 

Pal. 1 will, indeed. But who, think you, Socrates, are 
they that now strive to make the worse appear the better 
reason? May I cease to read Greek if they are not the 
very teachers of youth! Some indeed are sages, secure 
of the Muses themselves, but careless or ignorant of the 
many. Else had they not shown their contempt for them 
in the manner of Heraclitus, and counselled as they are 
now counselling. But those who are most forward to 
speak are the men who have the fostering of that very 
modesty in the presence of the beautiful which you say 
is their most precious gift to their pupils. But these 
men medise, Socrates. ‘ Your Persian trousers,’ they say 
to the many, ‘look well enough. Do not change your 
garb!’ 

Soc. Surely, Paleophilus, those of whom you speak act 
strangely, and know not the many. Else would they re- 
prove and not flatter their fashions, nor join with them in 
calling the beautiful the useless. 

Pal. Reprove, Socrates! That is the last thing they 
think of. Their one desire is to follow while they seem 
to be leading. 

Soc. True, Paleophilus. I know now the men of whom 
you speak, though they know not themselves. They are 
like those comfortable physicians who learn from your 
servant what it is your custom to take for supper, and 
then recommend it as a new diet with the gravest airs of 
professional insight. It was so in Athens with the poli- 
ticians. But can it be that in your country the teacher 
goes to the soldier or the merchant for lessons in teaching, 
and confesses, unknown to himself, that he has never 
understood his calling ? 

But who is this that has risen up beside us? Surely it 
is the Wise Man of Halicarnassus. 

Herodotus. I have heard your talk, Hyperborean stranger, 
and I have a tale to tell you. It is not among my nine 
Muses. But since some have mocked me and called me 
the father of lies, this tale will I dedicate to Aletheia. 

‘There came once to the Temple of Apollo at Branchide 
a young man who lived at Babylon, and he studied astro- 
nomy there with the Chaldeans. Now, he was a young 
man of tender conscience, but it was fated that his tender 
conscience should not serve him. And the question that 
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he asked of the oracle was this: Might he give up the 
Hellenic tongue and speak only Babylonian ? for that the 
Babylonian astronomers were jealous of those whom they 
named arrogant Hellenes, and to them the very speech was 
an offence, Nay,they even threatened to drive them out of 
Babylon if they would not be content to use the speech of 
the country, and in no case should they study with them ; 
and—for he was pious albeit weak—he knew not whether 
it were lawful to pray to Apollo in a strange tongue, nor 
could he study happily without those gods who had taught 
the Hellenes to study. Then said the god: “Go away, 
base Babylonian ; for he that inquires about these matters 
is already of kin to the barbarian, and hesitating or asking 
has lost all. Nor shall there be any Greek astronomers at 
Babylon, though there be many Greeks ; and he that shall 
take care of them shall be called Bel or Dagon, nor shall 
his form recall the beautiful in either man or god.” ’ 

And this I can tell you, Hyperborean stranger, that | 
myself, being at Babylon, inquired after this young man’s 
descendants—for, going back to the Chaldeans, he forgot 
his piety—and these descendants | myself saw, and they 
were no longer Greeks, but they spoke with the thick, 
rolling speech of Babylon, and cared not at all for Apollo, 
nor had ever heard of the Olympian festival. 

Another thing I was told, but repeating it I do not 
myself find it plausible. It was the tale of a Milesian 
astronomer, one of the family of Thales the philosopher, 
who, dwelling in Babylon, came to this same oracle and 
asked a question about his affairs—for he had kinsmen in 
Jonia. But so barbarous was his speech that he was 
forced to use an interpreter, nor would he suffer his friend 
to tell his name. Yet was the thing not hidden from the 
god, who made this answer only in hexameter verse : 

Thales I know whom I taught by the banks of the pebbly Cayster— 
Graceless sophists are ye, who know not the mother that bare you. 
Then the man hearing this answer, and being thus shamed 
before his friends—for I relate the thing as it was told me 
—went home and hanged himself. But a man who feels 
it no shame to lose his native speech, how should he have 
shame enough to hang himself because of that which his 
friends knew before? Yet many give credence to this 
tale, nor would the god, as is likely, think otherwise of 

such a man. 

‘ Indeed he would not, good Halicarnassian,’ said Palzo- 
philus. ‘But I may not taste more of Attic salt lest too 
great a thirst overtake me: wherefore I bid you both 
farewell.’ 

With that he turned his Arabian ring, and vanished the 


way he came. 


CONCERNING DIALECT 


'I.HE story-teller who attempts to depict the lives and 

characters of people concerning whom it may safely 
be predicated that they would in no case use book-English, 
has one great question to settle before he begins his work. 
And it concerns the language to be used by his characters ; 
for some concession must assuredly be made to the claims 
of realism, Thus, while you are bound to confine your 
costers to a language innocent of the adjective, you are 
safe to incur just ridicule if you make them speak as 
men speak among the ladies at afternoon-tea. You cannot 
read the novels of Mr. Baring-Gould, for example, without 


experiencing a strong sense of incongruity. For he in- 


troduces you to acompany of men, maidens, and matrons 
rude and unconventional to the point (sometimes) of 
extremest violence ; yet puts into their mouths the pon- 
derous and unwieldy verbiage of the man who moulds his 
talk upon what is currently accepted as the Johnsonian 
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style. Now thus (if there be a gain in correctness) there 
is great loss of power; and this, you are assured, would 
always have seemed the thing of prime— of sole—importance 
to characters compact (like Mehalah) of violent passions, 
and ever in the stress of strong emotions and moving 
circumstances. It may be that the fault lies in a funda- 
mental lack of the sense of dramatic fitness; that Mr. 
Baring-Gould began to write novels at an age when his 
style had no longer the Hexibility that was necessary if 
he were to succeed in this new art of dialogue. Flexi- 
bility, indeed, is precisely what seems lacking ; but surely 
the use of a vocabulary slightly less select, of a struc- 
ture less formal, was not impossible to him and would 
have increased the debt of gratitude owed him by his 
numerous readers? For there is no fault (not entirely 
damning) that irritates more certainly than conversations 
held in a language flagrantly stilted. 

Yet is Charybdis never far from Scylla. You may steer 
clear of a diction too grandiose, only to wreck yourself 
hopelessly upon the jagged rocks of an o’er-faithful real- 
ism. There are many elements of power, for example, 
in the novels of Miss Murfree, and you feel safe in assert- 
ing that her rendering of dialect is absolutely faith- 
ful. Or why should it be so horribly, so jaggedly, ugly, 
and uncouth? You have just taken warning from the 
case of Mr. Baring-Gould ; you should be in the very 
mood for this uncompromising rendering of the speech of 
Tennessee roughs. But your mind refuses to be logical. 
You ery out for characters that speak the language of Mr. 
Baring-Gould—even the language of Stead. And then, 
perhaps, you realise that in art nothing is permissible that 





in effect is ugly. To give an accurate and literal repro- 
duction of some phase of life, of scenery, of emotion, is 
not the function of the artist. And if he remain blind to 
this essential fact, his books shall be described as ‘ spiritual ’ 
and ethnological ‘ Baedekers, and he shall write things 
after the fashion of Froth. 

Now, you are to note that there are two elements of 
peculiarity in the language of the common people. Inthe 
first place, you have the dialect which is simply corrupt 
English—English vulgarly mispronounced and chopped. 
In the second place, you have dialect which (while it has 
much of the first element in it) is peculiar chiefly for 
words which are survivals from an ancient tongue, and 
for phrases and modes of speech that gained currency 
throughout a limited area, in the days when men lived 
and died comfortably in the parish where they had their 
birth. To imitate the first is easy enough if you have 
a moderately quick ear, some patience, and a retentive 
memory. But in the other case, to render the dialect 
accurately you have to forget one language and learn 
another. You must forget the commonplace dialect which 
some day (thanks to board schools and the cheap press) 
will have become the universal language of the English- 
speaking middle-classes. You must learn the speech of 
people who are ignorant of the clichés of the newspapers, 
and either make their own phrases or use those which 
have come down to them from their forefathers. 

And herein lies the real function of the novelist who 
would write stories in dialect: to concern himself not so 
much with simple mispronunciations (though these be 
often but survivals of forgotten usages) or even with words 
now current among only a limited section of the nation, 
as with the idioms, the manner of speech, obtaining in 
his district. If you are writing of Cornwall, for example, 
it cannot greatly concern you that the bloom of the 
heather is sometimes called ‘the blowth of the guglars, 
or that he who dozes may be said to ‘fall into a sog.’ 
Such words come within your province only when (their 
meaning being clear from the context’ they lend colour, 
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and even force, to what is written. And again, you need 
hardly strive to render by phonetic spelling the sound of 
the Cornish speech. For the thing cannot be attempted 
unless you so disguise your words that they are to be de- 
ciphered only by the Cornishman ; and even then you do 
not get the accent: which is the main thing, perhaps, so far 
as the spoken speech is concerned. Art is cosmopolitan, 
not provincial ; and these details are an absolute stum- 
bling-block to any but a provincial audience. 

On the other hand, you may indulge to the top of your 
bent in local idioms and modes of speech. You will do 
well to note, for example, that throughout a large district 
of Cornwall he who is ‘troubled in mind’ is invariably 
said to be ‘like Collins’s cow’ ; that a very tall man is 
said to be ‘long in the legs, like Nanny Painter's hens’ ; 
that a thing greatly torn and tattered is said to be ‘ hang- 
ing in tirrups, like Tom Lobb’s eyes’ ; or that in another 
phrase, equivalent to the general ‘ mad as a hatter,’ you 
have a reference to the name of an eccentric family that 
has dwelt long in an obseure Cornish village. Some half- 
a-dozen phrases suffice to convince you that up to a very 
recent date the districts formed, as it were, one great vil- 
lage in which the sayings and doings of every man—Tom- 
fool or hero—were busily canvassed by his fellows. 

And there is something more than this to be gained by 
a study of idioms and local phrases. Is there not, for 
example, something notable in the fact that the fisherman 
you meet in the train, the old woman from whom you ask 
your way on a country road, are almost bound to address 
you (no matter what may be your years) as ‘ My dear,’ or 
‘My son’: that the friendly drunkard on the night of a 
public holiday will address the man he chooses as recipient 
of his confidences as ‘ My little son’? And there are 
other sayings which go to prove that the Cornish people 
come of a humourous stock. Is not the ancient (and 
still quoted) story of the Mayor of Calenick, who ‘ walked 
two miles’—to fetch his horse—in order ‘ to ride one’ in 
proper state into the town of Truro, a most pithy satire 
upon the whole company of them that have been, are, and 
yearn to be mayors. Of a man whose face expressed no 
trace of emotion it has been said that ‘he looked like a 
man that’s neither won nor lost’; and only the other day 
an old tin-sheamer summed up the character of a public 
man in whom there was no relying, in the words, ‘ He’s a 
man that may, or may not.’ Nor must you forget (as 
illustrations of the fact that these men, who lived hardly 
and seem to have been barbarously cruel at times, could 
not go without a jest of some sort) the inevitable story 
told at the expense of every village in the county. It was 
at St. Ann’s, they say, that men built a hedge around the 
cuckoo, and only failed to keep it for ever among them by 
reason of its flying off before the workers were able to add 
‘one more row’ to their hedge of stone and turf. Another 
village is famous because there a man flung a gull ‘ over 
the cliff’ in order to break its neck ; another, because it 
was from there that a man once started upon a long walk 
to the inland hills, in order to get a look at the other side 
of the moon, during an eclipse. 

The attempt, in fine, should be to catch and render all 
those peculiarities which raise the talk of a people above 
the flat level of ordinary conversation. The artist should 
use their speech as a model, should endeavour to catch the 
turn of it—but it must be to him a model only, never a 
thing to be slavishly copied. For in a novel it does not 
matter how (if they should be incarnated) the characters 
would pronounce their words ; the question is mainly one 
of the words they use, and how they use them. But the 
worst is that the question is one of only temporary im- 
portance. Every district probably will continue for a long 
time to have its own method of pronouncing words: you 
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can scarce hope, for example, that the Cockney will learn 
to pronounce correctly the sound of the third vowel. But 
the idiom, the ancient faculty of metaphor—they are 
doomed. As an anecdote shall prove :— 

The Tallywarn Volunteer Band went forth the other 
day to contest for a prize against the band of a rival town. 
They came back covered with glory but—defeated. Now, 
esprit de corps is strong in Tallywarn, and the affair did cer- 
tainly occasion a general melancholy. There is an old 
woman that sits daily at a little ‘standing’ in front of the 
market-house. She sells vegetables and fruit, and to all 
the town is known familiarly by her Christian name. And 
yet it was Susan Penaluna who informed a customer that 
the defeat of the band had ‘ cast a gloom over the whole 
town.’ Which shows that the cheap newspaper has not 
much further to go, and that ere long the one dialect 
remaining to be rendered will be the dialect of The Star— 
of the third-rate reporter. 
been done these many days. 


Now, to that full justice has 


WAR OFFICE MALADMINISTRATION 


N his concluding letter to The Times, ‘ Vetus’ showed 
himself far less able in reconstruction than in his 
previous work of demolition. That he is substantially 
correct in his picture of War Office maladministration 
there can be no manner of doubt. Whether the re- 
organisation he proposes would work any better is open to 
question. We have seen in the case of the Tay Bridge 
disaster that no amount of constructive skill in the super- 
structure can compensate for defective foundations: and 
the foundations of ‘ Vetus’ are very defective indeed— 
for they rest on one false analogy and three untenable 
assumptions. 

The false analogy is that which he draws between the 
administration of a great railway company and that of an 
army ; and it is false for this reason: a railway company 
is always fully mobilised and on a war footing, and its 
efficiency can be tested from day to day by a comparison 
between receipts and working expenditure ; whereas an 
army is rarely engaged in active operations, and these 
moreover seldom resemble one another, whilst for the rest 
of the time its cadres are employed in training themselves 
and recruits for a contingency often so distant that the 
great majority of the men in its ranks can hardly be 
expected to take any vivid interest in their work at all. 
To make the analogy true, one must imagine (say) the 
North-Western—with its staff reduced to one-half of its 
present numbers, and with no daily traffic whatever beyond 
an occasional experimental train or so every autumn—en- 
deavouring to drill recruits in sufficient numbers to con- 
stitute a reserve to be called up in case of mobilisation, at 
which time alone the whole railway would be asked to put 
forth its complete strength and to deal with the present 
autumn traffic at forty-eight hours’ notice. And even that 
would barely bring the two on the same footing ; for the 
element of personal danger from shells and bullets would 
still have to be taken into account, and one would have to 
imagine the work being done with shells crashing through 
the walls of the station buildings, rifle-bullets rattling 
against the drivers’ cabs, and dead, wounded, and dying 
heaped along both sides of the track. If, under such 
circumstances, either the West or East Coast Scotsman 
arrived in Edinburgh up to time, the army would cer. 
tainly have before it an organisation worth copying. The 
three false assumptions are briefly these, viz.: Ist, that 
the French army is efficient, and owes its efficiency to a 
civilian staff at the War Ministry; 2d, that the Indian 
army is efficient according to European standards, and 
also owes such efficiency as it possesses to a civilian 
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administration ; and 3d, that the proposed plan of re 
organisation is in any way similar to that to which the 
German army owes its perfection. 

The French army, whatever Sir Charles Dilke may say 
to the contrary, is far from efficient. Its cavalry are slow 
and unwieldy, its artillery deficient in mobility, and in the 
recent manceuvres sinned glaringly in many tactical points 
of importance. Its infantry is not trained in accordance 
with modern requirements. Its staff is riven by political 
jealousies, and its commissariat has proved weak even in 
peace-time. During the last twenty years its progress 
has no doubt been great, but that progress it owes to the 
fact that its War Ministry is clerked by military experts, 
and not by civilians; and though for the moment the War 
Minister happens to be a civilian, he is the first who has 
held the office for many years. The methods of warfare 
for which Indian troops are primarily organised are still 
those of the eighteenth century, because the conditions 
under which they are called on to act almost compel them 
to be so. Their efficiency as a whole cannot therefore 
be compared with that required from European armies 
organised to fight under nineteenth-century conditions ; 
but, such as it is, it is again owing to the fact that the 
War Ministry is administered by soldiers and not by 
civilians. Finally, the heads of sections in the German 
War Ministry are all trained staff-officers, and the effi- 
ciency of the army depends entirely on the fact that the 
supreme responsibility rests on a Royal Commander-in- 
Chief, and that a system of delegated responsibility in all 
ranks, together with the necessity short service entails 
that officers must learn their own duty by teaching their 
men, is in force. 

It is this last point in which both our imitation of the 
short-service system of Germany and that of the French 
break down: in both services centralisation is the rule; 
the consequence in both cases being that neither army 
possesses a sufficient body of practically trained officers 
thoroughly in touch with the men and their requirements 
from which to select either a combatant or administrative 
staff. To a certain extent the French are more fortunate, 
for they at least are independent of civilian clerks. To 
revert to the railway analogy: if it is to be complete, we 
must imagine the company working under the conditions 
above indicated with a staff of traffic managers totally un- 
acquainted with railway work—taken, for instance, at the 
last moment from Whiteley’s or the Bank of England. 
They might be excellent men of business, no doubt ; but 
how long would they and the loco. department work in 
harmony? The Constitution, no doubt, requires a civilian 
Secretary of State, but it does not entail on us any obli- 
gation to maintain civilian clerks. Our first step in reform 
should be to get rid of these, and by decentralisation in 
all branches to train up men practically acquainted with 
the needs of the troops, from amongst whom we could 
eventually select our administrators, Even this reform, 
though it would go far, could have no permanent effect 
for good if we adopted an organisation which made the 
Commander-in-Chief responsible to the Secretary of State 
for War. For, the moment a party came into power 
pledged to retrenchment, attempts would be made to in- 
duce the Commander to modify his opinions to suit the 
convenience of the party. As long as human nature re- 
mains what it is, such things will always be; and only a 
Royal Commander-in-Chief, having no peerage or money 
grant to desire, affords us the necessary guarantee that 
party considerations should have no weight. The condi- 
tions wherewith our army administrators are called upon 
to deal are indeed severe, but the worst of them arise 
from the legacy long service (from which arose centralisa- 
tion with all its evils) has bequeathed to us. Germany 
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passed through exactly the same experience, and France 
is even now suffering from it, and, owing to her Re- 
publican form of government, can never hope to over- 
come it. We are more fortunate, since we possess in our 
constitution and our officers all the qualifications to which 
Germany owes her military resurrection, and all we now 
require is the one boon of decentralisation of command 
to our junior officers. Given that, and, as long as we 
adhere to a Royal Commander-in-Chief as the keystone 
of our military edifice, our progress will be rapid. But 
place a civilian in his stead, and no reform whatever will 
give us the advantages we desire. An army in peace lives 
on its sentiment of personal loyalty to the Crown: for it is 
impossible to buy the services required from an officer 
for money alone—not because the duties are abnormally 
severe, but because the preparation for war appeals to the 
imagination rather than to the practical money-getting 
side of our nature. How long, for instance, would the 
discipline of the North-Western Railway be kept up as it 
now is, under the conditions pictured above, if the chief 
inspecting officer was an eminent brewer, and the last 
mobilisation so long gone by that only men over thirty 


years’ service remembered it ? 
F. N. Maupe, Capt., late R.E. 





THE BRAZEN CROSS 
LAUGHED a little at her vivacious display of fear, 
and went a space further into the wood. I called to 
her, but she stood unresponsive on the white road. I 
retraced my way to the verge of the open, and took hold 
of her hand. 

‘Come,’ I said, ‘this superstition is ridiculous. You 
have gone this path many a time; it is the shortest track 
to the village.’ 

‘It is Christmas Eve,’ she returned with a nervous 
shiver. 

‘What of that ?’ I answered lightly. ‘A wood is all one 
at Christmas or midsummer.’ 

She shook her head, but I could see she was plainly 
yielding to my persuasion. 

‘It was an ancient place of burial,’ she said, ‘ where are 
still the disfigured bones of those that lived before Christ.’ 

‘Every foot of green earth covers some decay,’ I said. 
‘Come; the white road takes a tedious circuit into the 
valley.’ 

‘They say, she went on, and a thin tremble ran in her 
voice—‘ they say that evil spirits take possession of this 
place on this night. They must vanish with the midnight 
bells for a twelvemonth ; on Christmas Eve alone are they 
abroad.’ 

‘LI see,’ I answered laughing ; ‘ it is their protest against 
a Saviour. But come ; for the wind is rising, and a gale is 
growing on the moor.’ 

Her eyes shifted fearfully as she regarded me, and her 
skirts were fluttering in the fern. As she stood thus 
silent, there entered into my heart that fierce desire of her 
which had so long been beating about my soul. I snatched 
her hand, and, bending to her, held that wondering gaze 
in mine. A still peace stole into her face; the warm 
blood trembled in her fingers ; 1 knew her for my captive, 
as she knew me for hers. We were thus for some short 
seconds, and then a sigh, as it were the distant voice of 
some encaged spirit, escaped her lips ; and my own mind 
followed the course of her thoughts. I loosened my grasp 
of her hand, but ere it fell from me a thrill started through 
her body, and the fingers closed upon mine with a little 
convulsive catch. In an instant an ecstasy had taken me, 
and she was swaying in my arms, passive and unafraid. 
The supreme delight of that moment touches me even 
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now to the very quick of my being. I strained her to 
me, my voice crying in spasms of endearment. She with- 
drew herself from me, watching my eyes with a troubled 
gaze. 

‘You will marry in this New Year,’ she said earnestly. 
‘It is laid upon you. What would she think? You 
have your honour. You have been mad, and you have 
infected me with madness, It is the evil spirits of this 
field’ ; and she shuddered. 

‘I will be no slave to a preposterous notion of honour, 
I cried. ‘Is a man bound from his childhood? What 
our fathers have declared unto us—shall we take that 
upon the mere statement? I have lived as a fool—— 

‘But you shall die as a man of honour,’ she broke in 
upon my fervour. 

‘Rather, said I, ‘as a man of taste.’ I took her into 
my arms again, and her reluctant body yielded to my 
strenuous passion. 

‘Remember, she murmured. ‘ Ah, remember.’ 

‘There is nothing irreparable,’ I answered. ‘ All will 
wear a gay face ina week. She cares nothing for me; 
and I, even at this hour, have seen the folly of obedience. 
Your love has turned the stream of my life from a smooth 
and narrow channel. That is all. Better the content- 
ment of two hearts than a giddy vanity.’ 

She made no sign, but it seemed to me that she sur- 
rendered herself to my pleading. 

‘We will take the track through the wood?’ [ said, 
caressing her. 

‘ Yes, she whispered faintly. 

The grey clouds were flying in troops over the moon, 
and the wind clapped boisterously about our ears as we 
passed into the shelter of the pines. Over the moor, 
which stretched solitary to the black hills, it seudded and 
romped towards the back parts of the valley; and as | 
turned upon the very threshold of the wood it seemed as 
though the plain was in the possession of many roystering 
tenants—so much of stir and motion was visible among 
the bracken and the gorse. On the outset of the forest 
the straight columns of the firs were creaking, but the 
inner recesses lay hushed and dark, secluded in a shelving 
bottom. I think that the noises of the fierce wind, which 


blew with an icy breath, had restored to her a sense of 


security ; for though we might not now be heard without 
shouting, she clung restfully to my arm, and the short 
snatches of light that blinked through the flying clouds 
revealed a soft and generous smile moving on her face. 
As for myself, I had now my world, and was become its 
veritable captain. The wood roared in our ears; we 
slipped from the embrace of the gale, and dropped down 
into the silent close which had been the ancient sepulchre 
of ancient peoples. And here a great change befell. In 
the quiet of that place I could hear the wind howling on 
the moor, and the sound of our footsteps struck harshly on 
the stillness. I had scant room but for the one burning 
thought ; yet for a moment the strangeness of this un- 
speakable stillness flashed through my mind, and I per- 
ceived with an ignoble joy that her old fears were re- 
curring to her. She will press closer to me, I thought ; 
and was filled with an extravagant delight of her touch. 
Suddenly, and when we were about the heart of the 
thicket, little noises got up among the dead leaves, and 
a thin whistling in the skeleton branches. She clutched 
me in a quick terror, and I soothed her gently. 

‘It is nothing, my love,’ I said ; ‘the wind has broken 
into the valley.’ 

‘It is the graves, she gasped. ‘The spirits are come 
out.’ 

She turned her face aslant towards the growing noises, 
which appeared to creep along the ground; the dead 
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leaves hissed and slithered. Her body bent across me, 
and her arms went round my neck ; but she held her eyes 
towards that crawling noise. 

‘ Sweetheart,’ I said, ‘ be brave.’ 

But in that instant a rushing fury filled the air, and a 
great wind tore through the trees ; vacancy shrieked and 
moaned at us ; and the gabble of a thousand voices mocked 
us in the branches. In my sight was nothing save the 
stirless wood and the empty sky ; in my ears were sounds 
At the first outset of these 
strange presences she gave a low cry and tightened upon 


and phantoms innumerable. 


me; and then a flash swept over my eyes, and in that 
second her arms were ript from my neck, and with a long 
wail of fear she’ fled down the deep paths and vanished with 
the noises into the wood. 

When I returned to the full possession of my wits | 
drew myself together and sped after her. The way she 
had taken led over a heavy slope, down which I was 
plunged into an infernal blackness where the underwood 
rose thick and sheer upon all sides. Informed with a 
pricking dread I called to her at the top of my voice, 
and clamours awoke in the gully ; but I could see no sign 
of her, and the copse was now as empty and as silent as 
a churchyard under the moon. In this desperate mood I 
ran along the track, crying to the night without response, 
and presently burst out upon the meadows that lay at the 
back of the village. Here, too, all was silent, though the 
wrack was racing in the sky, and the frosty lights twinkled 
I had stood irresolute and fearful 


in the distant cottages. 
for some minutes, the subject of a rising horror, when there 
was a sudden crackle of branches, and I saw her fleeting 
upon me out of the dense brushwood. 
was so abrupt that I momentarily started aback, but, as 
quickly recovering, rushed to meet her with a thrill of 


The apparition 


gladness. She made a weird figure in her flight : her hair 
streaming at her back, her dress disordered on her bosom, 
her hands clenching in the air. She would have swung by 
me in her panic, had I not arrested her with my arm. 
She stayed, panting and wide-orbed, gazing at me with a 
distraught look, as it were of exultation. 

‘Sweetheart, I said, ‘you have been very foolish to 
allow this terror,’ and made to take her in my arms. 

She broke into laughter, murmurous and sweet, staring 
at me still from between her unblinking lids. The 
thought that came to me then was fraught with un- 
speakable horror, and I watched her in awe. ‘The eyes 
shone spectrally on mine; the lips parted, as it seemed, 
in a mocking smile ; and the dishevelled hair was curving 
and heaving in ragged waves on her head. Her face was 
the face of a menad aflame. ‘My heart,’ I said, all- 
trepidant, ‘be mine, be mine again. In the name of 
God,’ I cried, ‘ close those eyes and come to me! _ Re- 
member, we have been in love’s land this night.’ 

‘I remember,’ she answered, and her voice rang shrilly 
in the air, ‘that this night we have been with the dead.’ 

She threw herself back and laughed, and I saw the 
tresses jigging on her head, screwing and whirling like 
the snakes in the head of a Medusa. Her laughter 
shook her, and, breaking from me, she danced over the 
meadows into the night. And then I knew that the 
vulgar superstition of this place was true, and that the 
devils of the immemorial graveyard had crept into her 
hair and were gnawing at her brain. 

That Christmas Day was a time of doubt and agony to 
I had no word of her whom I loved, and from her 
Im- 


me. 
who was to be my wife came many weary messages. 
patiently between the thought of both I stood in the 
balance, unable to resolve my mind. My course had 
seemed plain before—plain and troublesome ; to disengage 
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myself from an arduous contract was clearer wisdom than 
to go shuffling through an unlovely marriage. 

But now I could be sure of nothing, for she that had 
divorced me from my duty was in the possession of an Evil 
so gross as to withhold her humanity from her. And as the 
week wore on towards the New Year I was in no better 
ease. Everywhere I heard of the visitation that had fallen 
All 


day, I heard, she would keep the house, singing (they whis- 


upon her family, and the countryside had pity on her. 


pered) profane and hideous catches, the anxious care of her 
parents; but at nights, when the stars were full, she was 
abroad, riotous and mad, in the copses. The thought was too 
grievous for me, and I haunted the park at moonrise to get 
some more certain knowledge of her. On these excursions 
I saw her once, and the sight was pitiful and abhorrent. 
It was not that her awful tenants had robbed her of her 
beauty ; that was unchanged—nay, rather, raised to an un- 
natural glory by her madness. But to see her flying wildly 
through the trees, her large and mocking eyes sparkling 
under the stars, and the devils jigging in her hair, took 
me with such a sense of horror that I fled, ashamed and 
She dangled an arm to me as she flashed past, toss- 
Thereafter | 
had no hope of her, but, schooling myself to the straight 


sick. 
ing up her face and screaming at the sky. 


lines of duty, began with a poor heart to prepare against 
my wedding. 

It was on the first day of the New Year that I was 
finally to resign from my dearest hope and open a fresh 
and uninspiring life with my cold bride. The thing had 
got thus far, and must reach the end. It was a bright, 
white morning (for the snow had fallen betimes) when | 
entered the little church, dumb to the fate arranged for 
me. As the service proceeded, the pitiable pretence, both 
of her and of myself, grew well-nigh intolerable, and I 
think never marriage has been imposed upon such indif- 
ferent auditors. But within a little of the end, and while 
we were yet upon the precincts of the altar, there came 
a sharp sound from the lower part of the church, and 
She 


moved slowly, as though each step were made against an 


turning swiftly I perceived her coming up the aisle. 


invisible resistance ; her hair was twisting and coiling on 
her bare head ; her wintry eyes were fastened upon me. 
I gave a short cry, but she took no notice, merely gazing 
from her wild and struggling eyes as she dragged herself 
towards the chancel. The church rose in a mutter of fear. 
I made a step to her. But at the chancel rails, and where 
the great Brazen Cross uplifts itself below the oriel win- 
dows, she fell suddenly to her knees. I watched her face. 
The devils jigged in her hair; it stirred gently, and then 
flowed soft and rich about her neck; a shudder rushed 
through her; she hid her face in her hands. And when 
she raised it again, and her eyes sought mine, they were 
filled with a quiet smile of love, dewy with tears, and 
desolate with a sad and hopeless pain. 
H. B. Marriorr Watson 





SORROW’S IMPORTUNITY 
I. 
\y HEN Serrow first came wailing to my door, 
April rehearsed the madrigal of May ; 
And as I ne’er had seen her face before, 
I kept on singing, and she went away. 


II, 
When next came Sorrow, life was winged with scent 
Of glistening laurel and full-blossoming bay : 
I asked, but understood not what she meant, 
Offered her flowers, and she went away. 
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When yet a third time Sorrow came, we met 
iat had In the ripe silence of an autumn day : 


I gave her fruit I had gathered, and she ate, 
Then seemed to go unwillingly away. 


an Evil 
d as the 


» better ™ 
1 fallen ; 
When last came Sorrow, around barn and byre 

r. All ° , , : 

hi Wind-carven snow, the Year’s white sepulchre, lay. 
rad, ‘Come in,’ I said, ‘ and warm you by the fire.’ 
> of her And there she sits, and never goes away. 
she was Atrrep Austin. 
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orrent. 

of her RURAL DISCONTENT 

an un- 

‘wildly [To the Editor of The National Observer) 

arkling 19th December 1891. 
ir, took S1R,— Will you kindly permit me to point out that there is 
ed and nothing in my letter to warrant J. S.’s thinking that I advocate 
t, toss- ‘wages “rigged” high’ as a cure for rural discontent. I dis- 
after | tinctly said the chief cause of rural depopulation was lowness of 
traight wages, brought about, as we all know, by Free Trade. My state- 
seainet ment was : ‘ To keep the people in the country, first and fore- 


most they must be able to earn regular and adequate wages. 
Whether that is in the control of any power is, 1 suppose, 
I was doubtful.’ With ‘ J. S.’ I agree that there is no such power, and 


a fresh this matter, like all financial fluctuations, must be left to right 
ng had itself. 
bright, I still hold that my ‘secondary factors’ of discontent are 
vrhen I factors. Just as low feeding, bad air, and impure water, etc., 
wit Cos prepare the soil for disease, making all things ready for the 
wandering microbe, so have my ‘secondary factors’ prepared 
e, both the rural mind for discontent and got everything ready for the 
and I microbes—low wages. True that low wages is the great final 
| indif- cause of the disease ; but the phenomena that prepared the soil 
| while are no less true factors. The symptoms, | take it, are migra- 
came tion to the towns and colonies. If ‘J. S.’ will condescend to 
h, and regard my ‘secondary factors’ in that light he may understand 
She me better. 
st an As regards the Church, I cannot see why that should be 
| ‘protected’ any more than corn. A man may be a patriot 
ng on ; : — 
without being a Churchman, I suppose: Professor Huxley, 
7 oo for example. 
gazing I still hold to my remarks upon the desirability of reorganising 
erself the administration of justice in rural districts. I do not think 
f fear. I am more of a believer in ‘representative justice’ than ‘J. S.,’ 
where but neither am I| an upholder of a body of men who often know 
l win- no law, are not sufficiently trained to sift and weigh evidence, 
> fee. and, above all, are often biassed by motives of self-interest. 
ith Surely ‘representative justice’ would be preferable to ‘jus- 
en <P ‘ 
tice’ (?) administered by such persons. Of course, best of all 
ushed would be a tribunal composed of disinterested professional 
when lawyers. That ‘J. S.’ knows several magistrates is nothing to 
were the point. I answer that by saying, ‘So do I,’ and yet I dis- 
,» and agree with his opinion of them. Moreover, I have relatives 
who are magistrates; but I do not think the more of them 
ON for that. As to fitteen shillings a-week being an adequate 
wage, all I can say is that many labourers have assured me 
they would be perfectly contented with that ; and I don’t know 
that ‘J. S.’ can bring forward any proof that they do not know 
what they are talking about. 

While quite agrecing with ‘J. S.’ that established authorities 
will fna//y have to ‘adapt’ themselves to the natural laws of 
development, still it must be remembered that these legislative 
‘adaptations’ are brought about by discussions. 

lam glad ‘J. S. agrees the game-laws must be modified : 
that is all that can be expected. Finally, ‘J. S.’ might have 
signed his name in full. A writer likes to know the names of 

‘ the authorities who criticise him: such knowledge always ex- 


plains so much. One thing more: I should like to know why 
is my rela‘ive called the ‘real Emerson’? Greater he is, of 
course, but hardly more real—unless ‘J. S.’ be a Theosophist. 
—I am, etc., P. H. EMERSON. 
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(To the Editor of 7e National Observer) 


December 23, 1891. 

S1R,—From the fact that Mr. P. H. Emerson writes to 7h/e 
National Observer, it isto be presumed that he is a good Tory. 
This being so, both his facts and his conclusions are worthy of 
attention. The accuracy of the first it is not my intention to 
question ; the justice of the latter seems open to demur. It is 
surely not consistent with Tory principles or methods to advo- 
cate the wholesale destruction of ancient institutions because 
any class of the community—even a class whose vote is at stake 
—finds fault with them. Such destruction is in the power of 
fools to accomplish. The party of wisdom should have nobler 
aims. Mr. Emerson is, no doubt, speaking of a part of the 
country where things are at their worst. I was born there, and 
know it fairly well. It is true that there the Church is—not, I 
think, ‘dead’ but—dormant. Eighty years of Whig bishops 
would hypnotise any diocese in England. It is also true that 
there is a feeling against the payment of tithe. I think I may say 
that is a question on which nothing new can be said. Abolition 
of tithe is not the way to meet the difficulty. But surely Mr. 
Emerson is guilty of a strange confusion when he makes the 
labourer—the man who earns Ios. a-week, according to the 
first part of his letter—pay tithe. It is the small freeholder, 
the small cottage-owner—the curse, 1 am sorry to say, of the 
‘open’ villages of East Anglia—who pays (or does not pay) his 
shilling a-year in tithe, and poses on the strength of it as a 
martyr rightly struggling to be free. 

Mr. Emerson argues that because the labourer objects to the 
magistrates, they ought to be abolished. When a labourer is 
‘pulled,’ he says the only question is ‘ what he is to pay.’ Does 
it occur to Mr. Emerson the reason for this is that he is so very, 
very seldom ‘ pulled’ without richly deserving it? If he will 
pursue his investigations into the prejudices of what used to be 
dear to assize judges as the ‘murder county,’ he will find an 
equally far-reaching and about as well-justified prejudice against 
the county police. I can assure him that I was not so very 
long ago informed by one of his neighbours—an intelligent 
fellow enough and an army pensioner—in all sober serious- 
ness, that the vast majority of the thefts and burglaries in 
his part of the world were committed by the rural police- 
man. His argument from probability was cogent ; his facts, 
if once admitted, proved the case up to the hilt. But yet 
I did not think he made out his case for the abolition of 
the police. 

Lastly, I think Mr. Emerson is confounding material griev- 
ances with sentimental. The latter, which require only better 
teaching, he proposes to heal by Revolution. The former, 
which are real, he has no remedy for; and neither have I. 
He has of course taken an extreme case when he quotes that 
of a man with seven children none of whom can earn a penny 
—obviously that is a state of things which never lasts more 
than three or four years—but his figures are accurate enough. 
A Protectionist will tell him that a duty of five shillings a 
coomb on wheat would enable his labourer to pay for the rise 
in flour and be gladto doit. But that the labourer will cer- 
tainly not believe. And nothing else short of Socialistic 
legislation will ever permanently raise wages in East Anglia. 
When Mr. Joseph Arch and his strike crew ‘emancipated ’ the 
labourer, they did succeed (in Norfolk more especially, their 
happy hunting-ground) in forcing up wages a couple of shil- 
lings. By so doing they gave a blow to the small-farming in- 
dustry which the commercial revolution of 1878-1882 followed 
up only too thoroughly. The worst lands of East Anglia went 
out of cultivation; the best were turned into the /atifundia 
which are the paradise of the scientific agriculturist, and the 
select Inferno of the ‘divole’s oan team.’ Wages are down 
within sixpence of what they were before the ‘ Union’ appeared, 
and where a large farmer employed eight men thirty years ago 
he now finds four and a boy (with the assistance of the devil’s 
team) ample for his purpose. And then we wonder at the 
depletion of the rural districts, and propose to remedy it by 
Parish Councils and circuses and things. The extent to which 
we are at present in the hands of the agricultural labourer 
renders it advisable for us to take count of his ideas and even 
his prejudices ; but we should seek to guide the former rather 
than to be guided by them, and to destroy the latter rather 
than to truckle to them.—I am, etc., EAST AND WEST. 
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WEST INDIAN GRIEVANCES 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
25 Stansfield Road, London, 21st Dec. 1891. 

S1R,—You were good enough a short time since, in that 
vigorous and straightforward way which characterises The 
National Observer, to devote an article to the cause of those 
who have long suffered under the disabilities which beset the 
ordinary citizen in our West Indian colonies. I have been 
sent to Britain specially to get the public eye turned upon 
West Indian affairs, and to promote as far as possible the 
objects of the West Indian Civil Rights Defence Union, lately 
formed in Barbados and developed in other West Indian 
colonies, to attempt to remove the burdens placed upon us by 
the /aéches and misdemeanours of the Colonial Office and the 
wrong-headedness of the officials who are from time to time, 
through a shameful system of political patronage, dumped upon 
us ; and to obtain investigation into our complaints, so long 
and carefully stifled, and that redress so long and systematically 
withheld. 

Confident of the justice of our cause, we have that confidence 
as an excuse for appealing for help to men like yourself who 
have the power to help us, and (which is more important) the 
disposition to look closely into colonial questions, and to range 
themselves upon the side of those who are being officially and 
judicially oppressed. 1 shall be happy to lay before any one 
interested the fullest evidence and information in support of 


our assertions.—I am, etc., 
R. B. ANDERSON, 


Representative in England of the West Indian 
Civil Rights Defence Union. 


REVIEWS 
ART FOR THE BLIND 


The Art-Teaching of Mr. Ruskin. By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
London: Percival. 


Mr. Ruskin has outlived his fame. Time was when his utter- 
ances were heard with respect, when his heresies were seriously 
examined. Provincial methodism was esteemed in the Early 
Victorian age, and the prophet of Herne Hill, with religion and 
morality ever on his tongue, won an easy, if spurious, reputa- 
tion. But now, shorn of the professorial dignity, he has become 
the apostle of the lower middle-class, the deity of those ‘shoddy 
suburbs’ in whose dispraise he was once so eloquent. The 
gospel contained in his many and costly tomes stands in constant 
need of exposition, and such as delight to temper their evan- 
gelicalism with a sham admiration of art can scarce do better 
than consult Mr. Collingwood’s handbook. Indeed, were not 
Mr. Ruskin’s own fallacies potent enough to destroy his influ- 
ence, the clumsy zeal of his admirers would suffice to bring his 
petulant inconsistencies into universal contempt. And we wel- 
come as a good omen each new attempt to strip the gospel of 
its cloak of eloquence and to reveal to the people the naked 
horror of crude statement. 

The Ruskinian theory of art has an immense advantage over 
all others: it was constructed for the blind. He that hath eyes 
may be seduced by carnal admiration to enjoy splendour of 
colour and grandeur of line for their own sakes. That must 
never be; for art is nothing else than an adjunct of evangelical 
Presbyterianism. A biographical dictionary and a handbook 
of metaphysics will save you the trouble of visiting the picture 
galleries. Lest the foolish should think that painting and 
sculpture hold any secrets which the ‘good man’ may not 
resolve ‘on his head,’ let them hear the prophet :—‘ Art has 
for its business to praise God,’ ‘ Art is the expression of delight 
in God’s work,’ ‘All great Art is praise,’ ‘Art is the exponent of 
the ethical life.’ The definitions are chosen at random, and 
the faithful may add a score to the list, each as colossally sen- 
timental, each as turgidly meaningless. Mr. Ruskin, we are 
told, is the greatest teacher the modern world has seen. And 
although his object has presumably been to inculcate art, his 
egregious disciple confesses that ‘his whole influence with 
students has been to make them better men’: which in the 
jargon of the school is the same thing. Whether Mr. Colling- 
wood was worse before he sat at the great man’s feet than 
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now concerns the eminent pupil himself. But why a gentle- 
man with an enthusiasm for ethics (of a sort) should profess 
art is a question all may ask and none can answer. ‘The 
first step in Art is to realise our duties towards our neigh- 
bours,’ says the Master. Would Mr. Collingwood urge the 
student to leave clay or palette for the study of cheap texts? 
We presume he would, for the most offensive clause in this 
most offensive creed asserts that Art is an affair not of the 
senses but of the mind : that to encourage ‘the lower instincts’ 
is an offence against morality. Mr. Collingwood himself has the 
effrontery on one page to oppose sensuous to artistic. Concern- 
ing the nude, we are told on the Master’s authority that ‘an 
artist may not intend to be sensual and yet be the cause of 
sensuality in the spectators’; and again that ‘the nude cannot 
be justified but by severity of treatment and obvious moral 
purpose.’ Brixton is always prurient, and such excursions into 
the indecent need surprise none. The average Ruskinite does 
not look at pictures ; he fosters ethical enthusiasm upon photo- 
graphs, and knows not that he is gifted with sight, touch, and 
taste. But that a ‘painter’ should deliberately assert that 
sensuousness is immoral, and that artis not delight in beautiful 
shapes and beautiful colours, is proof enough of the blighting 
influence of Coniston. The warped and shrivelled mind of the 
methodist is wont to denounce the healthy enjoyment itself 
cannot feel. But for the puritan to select art as his province is 
as wanton an outrage on common sense as it were for the dumb 
to aspire to eloquence or the blind to shoot. 

Another pestilent fallacy is the ‘good man’ theory of art. 
Velasquez was an eminent painter of portraits because he was 
a ‘kind man.’ 
beauty, his absolute consciousness of his power, were no ele- 
ments of success. Even before you approach the splendid 
achievement of Turner you must satisfy yourself that he was 
Mr. Collingwood himself does not patiently sub- 
scribe to this article of the creed. As he somewhat sadly re- 
marks, it is ‘a matter of statistics.’ That is precisely what it 
is, and of statistics which concern the gossip-monger rather 
than the critic or the artist. And if these things be so, why do 
we trouble to examine pictures or read poems when cheap bio- 
graphy is a far surer guide? And why do we look at Modern 
Painters when a schedule of the virtues and vices of Mr. Rus- 
kin would better illumine our path? And why does not Mr. 
Collingwood preface his book with a full confession of his own 
sins? How else shall we approach his statements with a de- 
vout faith in their verity? Anonymous works must perforce 
The author of the Venus of Milo is unknown 
even by name. Concerning his morals we have no guidance, 
and if the Ruskinian theory be carried to its logical conclusion 
the world has no right to entertain an opinion either for good 
or evil concerning his masterpiece. 

Ruskinism dies of its own folly. For the Ruskinite we 
entertain the profoundest pity. He must accept a body of 
ready-made opinion as he would buy a reach-me-down suit of 
clothes. He must believe that Ruskin is the first of modern 
draughtsmen, that the heroes who engraved his drawings touched 
the highest level of their art, that after Marathon Greek art de- 
clined, that Claude had no imagination, that Rembrandt was 
vulgar, that Canaletto was immoral, that Prout is unsurpassed 
in the drawing of architecture, that Turner and William Hunt 
are the highest expression of their art, and that John Ruskin 
is an infallible guide in religion and morality and politics. 
Sad it is, and most sad for those of the devout who—like 
Mr. Collingwood—have glimmerings of better things. The 
chapter entitled ‘Art and Morality’ is a pitiful example of 
critical tergiversation. Mr. Ruskin is introduced—positively 
his first appearance in the part !—as a champion of art for 
art’s sake, though the whole book belies the assertion, and 
though we are immediately confronted with such statements 
as these: two of the uses of art are to enforce religion 
and perfect morality ; ‘all the fine arts must be didactic 
to the people—that is their chief end’; ‘the conscious desire 
for beauty means decay.’ But Mr. Collingwood is unabashed, 
and presently proceeds to state that Mr. Ruskin has no love of 
the ‘literary subject,’ and does not insist on the moral ‘ mission 
of Art. Yet hath the Master not charged Rembrandt with 
painting ‘foul things’? Hath he not reproached Teniers with 
an immodest love of beer and tobacco? Hath he not gently 
urged his own chaste William Hunt to offend no more by the 
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representation of the base and squalid? Hath he not in fact 
proclaimed on every page that art ‘must represent honourable 
things’? However, it is a pretty quarrel, and we leave master 
and man to fight it out. 


JOHNSON’S THRALE ABROAD 


Glimpses of Italian Soctety in the Eighteenth Century, from the 
‘Journal’ of Mrs. Piozzt. With an Introduction by the 
COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. London: 
Seeley. 

Poor Hester Thrale! With the friends of her hospitality 
offering impertinent criticism where congratulation was due, 
and the daughter she was proud of looking coldly upon her, 
her heart must needs have been heavy when she accompanied 
her second husband to his Italy. But there is hardly a trace of 
it in her Journal, or only an occasional note of sorrowful ex- 
perience, which gains of you a kindly hearing for her thoughts 
on men and things. Thus, she pities Cardinal Compagni, who, 
having done his best for the people of Bologna, was disliked by 
them for ‘his natural disinclination to hypocritical manners, or 
what we so emphatically call cant’ ; and she adds that ‘every- 
thing helps to prove that if you would please people, it must be 
done their way, not your own.’ These extracts were well worth 
republication, for Mrs. Piozzi was a witty, human soul, showing 
you in a small way attributes that are seldom combined—a 
habit of minute observation joined with a power of wide and 
acute inference. There is in her, moreover, an ingredient of 
sane commonplace, not unacceptable, to leaven her wit withal. 
You accept it in the spirit of her remark concerning a merry 
lady who had complained to her of Lucca, how there ‘common 
sense stagnates’: ‘ Had she been battered through the various 
societies of London and Paris for eighteen or twenty years to- 
gether, she would have loved Lucca better and despised it less.’ 
Poor Hester Thrale! 

Of Italian scenery she writes with appreciation, and with 
nothing of the modern fashion, which teaches you to project 
your own moods and fancies into mountains and valleys, to 
draw therefrom fancies and moods. In art she is less at home ; 
something, indeed, seems to have put her out in Rome, and 
she approaches something like a tantrum over its morals and 
dirt. But in Venice and Milan she was received warmly and 
with interest, and in cordial gratitude she eulogises her hosts. 
Naught but praise has she then for the unconscious courtesy 
and genuine good-nature of Italian manners. Much of this 
she ascribes (and the thought is suggestive) to the fact that, the 
boundaries of rank being immutable and insuperable, there 
was a necessary absence of pretension, and a possibility of 
familiar kindness between different classes. But she is careful 
to note the other side, that the fact increased a tendency to in- 
decorum in the lower classes, who might not hope torise. Yet 
she says at theend : ‘Surely it is a choice delight to live where 
the everlasting scourge held over London and Bath, of what 
will they think? and what will they say? has no existence: 
and to reflect that I have now sojourned near two years in 
Italy and scarcely can name one conceited man or one affected 
woman, with whom, in any rank of life, I have been in the least 
connected.’ A choice delight, indeed! Of the many Italian 
polities the Venetian seems to have pleased her best, whereof 
she makes a prophecy of a patriotism to be verified in after 
years. With a Carlylean love of the strong, she bethinks her- 
self in Florence that ‘’tis so dull to hear people lament the 
want of liberty, to which I question whether they have any 
pretensions,’ and is cheerful at Lugano over the ‘first gallows I 
have seen these two years.’ For the rest, she notes that ‘no 
wretched hut have I yet entered that does not afford soup 
better than one often tastes in England even at magnificent 
tables’; that they cleared away snow from the streets incompar- 
ably quickly at Milan ; that at Turin they are dirty by choice 
lest they should be too happy—and many another brightly 
phrased impression. Throughout she is charming : now pene- 
trating, as when she finds woman’s charm not in accomplish- 
ments (they know nothing in Venice) but in grace of manner ; 
then sad, as when she saw Prince Charles Edward in his age 
at Florence ; and anon of a pretty erudition, as when, hating 
spiders and lack of neatness, she remarks of an embroidered 
counterpane that it was worthy of Arachne’s fingers before her 
metamorphosis, but was now ‘covered over by her present 
labours.’ A clear-headed woman, with some prejudices (‘a 
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new dramatic dance, made upon the story of Don Fohon ; or, 
The Libertine; shocked her dreadfully), but of intelligent kind- 
ness and a great charm of the sober sort, you take leave of 
her with regret. In a pleasantly written introduction, the 
Countess Evelyn Cesaresco discourses, among other interest- 
ing things, of the cavalier servente. There was no harm in 
him, you are assured. Strangers were simply mystified by the 
courtly bowing and hand-kissing of the country. In truth, he 
was a necessary encumbrance, most often a poor relation and 
a bore, sometimes an ideal friend, of ‘an unusual measure of 
intensity and patience.’ Patience was necessary then, we make 
no doubt. She forbids you to smile, and you would not for 
worlds ; but—but space is not left wherein to pretend ‘ cynicism’ 
and to quote Byron on this subject. 


A PERSIAN CHRONICLE 


Das ‘Mujmil et-Térikh-i bad-Nédirije’ des Ibn Muhammed 
Emin Abu'l-Hasan aus Gulistane. Nach der Berliner 
Handschrift herausgegeben und mit einer Einleitung und 
mit Indices versehen, von OSKAR MANN. Fasc. L.: 
Geschichte Persiens in den Jahren 1747-1750. Leyden: 
Brill. 

We cannot too often or too strongly insist on the fact that 
what is chiefly needed for the advancement of Persian scholar- 
ship is the publication of unedited texts. The classical student, 
to whom almost every important Greek or Latin text is avail- 
able in some shape or form, is slow to realise the urgency of 
this need. Of many of the masterpieces of Persian literature 
only bad lithographed editions are accessible—editions teeming 
with errors, hard to decipher, and in many cases harder still to 
obtain, while not a few works of capital importance are pre- 
served only in rare and scattered manuscripts. True it is that 
a translation appeals to a wider circle ; but it is equally true 
that the publication of a sound, critical, and scholarly text is 
not only the first but by far the most important step in the pro- 
cess of diffusion. 

Thus Mr. Oskar Mann’s excellent edition of Ibn Muham- 
med Emin’s history of Persia during the period immediately 
following the death of Nadir Shah deserves a cordial welcome. 
Of the rapid alternations of fortune popularly (and rightly) re- 
garded as the special characteristic of Eastern life, the history 
of this remarkable man affords a most striking instance. Suc- 
cessively shepherd, slave, and robber, he suddenly flashes forth 
as the deliverer of Persia from the heavy yoke of the Afghan. 
From the command of the army to the usurpation of the sove- 
reign power is an easy step, and the broad domains of Iran 
were quick to acknowledge the sway of the shepherd-adventurer. 
Neither did this suffice (for when was ambition such as Nddir’s 
surfeited ?), and the conqueror wrested both power and treasure 
from the Great Mogul. The wheel of fortune had yet another 
turn for Nadir. It had been well for him to remember that the 
despotism of the most absolute monarch, so it be not exercised 
with at least some measure of moderation ‘may goad a patient 
people to despair and find its reward in the dagger of the 
assassin.’ Thus tritely moralises our author in the opening 
chapter of his work, quoting in support of his reflections the 
well-known verse of the Wasnavi : 

‘Be not heedless concerning the recompense of deeds ; 
Wheat grows from wheat, barley from barley.’ 

The narrative of the catastrophe which put an end to Nadir’s 
brilliant but terrible career forms the first, and perhaps the 
most picturesque, portion of the present work. To his foes he 
had ever been relentless and cruel; but relentlessness and 
cruelty are readily forgiven in a conqueror by those who par- 
ticipate in the spoils of victory. And so Nadir is described by 
our author as having been at first a just and virtuous king, ‘ for 
whom the people of Persia, small and great, Turk and Tajik, 
would gladly lay down their lives.’ But when he began to 
suspect treachery from his nearest kinsmen and most loyal 
supporters, and turned against one after another in quick suc- 
cession ; when he disinherited and deprived of sight Riza-Kuli 
Mirza, the best and bravest of his sons ; when, exasperated by 
tidings of revolt and insurrection in Fars, Shirvan, Tabriz, and 
Astarabdd, he grew daily more savage and inhuman, burned 
Hindus, Armenians, and Mussulmans in the squares of Isfahan, 
erected pyramids of human skulls, exacted taxes by torture, 
plundered, imprisoned, blinded, killed his innocent subjects, 
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and finally planned a general massacre of all such nobles and 
captains as his insane suspicions prompted him to regard with 
distrust : then at length the measure of his iniquity was filled 
to overflowing, and on a Sunday evening in June A.D. 1747, 
the long-deferred retribution overtook him. Oppressed by the 
recollection of an ominous dream which had filled his guilty 
conscience with alarm, the great king was sleeping a troubled 
sleep by the side of one of his wives, when the boldest of 
the conspirators, Muhammad Sdlih Khan Afshar, crept silently 
into the royal pavilion and approached the tyrant. His wife 
marked the advance of the stealthy shadow, and with trem- 
bling hands shook the king back to consciousness. He sprang 
from his couch with a curse, his foot caught in one of the tent- 
ropes, and, ere he could recover himself, the sharp blade of the 
assassin cut off his arm. NdAdir fell in his blood, while the 
Afshar stood irresolute, aghast at his own deed; then Mu- 
hammad Beg Ka4jar rushed in, and with a blow of his sword 
cut off ‘a head’ (to use our author’s words) ‘ which, by reason 
of its might, majesty, and exaltation, rivalled heaven and found 
earth all too narrow.’ 

The events succeeding this catastrophe form the proper 
subject-matter of the present history. They are calculated, as 
Watson observes in his valuable History of Persia under the 
Kdéjaér Dynasty, ‘somewhat to perplex the reader ; but, in order 
to enable him to appreciate the present state of things in Persia, 
it is necessary that he should have some idea of the chaos out 
of which it was evolved.’ Lack of space forbids us to discuss 
them here, and we will only observe that these years of anarchy 
and confusion are a most important epoch in Persian history 
—marking, indeed, in a certain sense, the beginning of the 
modern period. On the incidents of that ‘triangular duel’ 
between the Zend, the Afghan, and the Kajar which finally re- 
sulted in the establishment on the throne of the present Kajar 
dynasty, this history, in conjunction with the 7érikh-i-Zendiyyé 
(edited by Mr. Ernst Beer and printed at Leyden by Messrs. 
Brill three years ago), is calculated to throw much light. 

Of Mr. Oskar Mann’s work we are compelled to speak more 
briefly than we could wish ; but it is easy to be brief when there 
is naught but commendation to be uttered. To Orientalists it 
is enough to say that the book is worthy of its sponsors, Pro- 
fessor Néldeke and Dr. Andreas, and fully maintains the high 
reputation enjoyed by Messrs. Brill as Oriental publishers, 
The text is from the unique Berlin manuscript, and is edited in 
a most scholarly and satisfactory manner. It is preceded by a 
full geographical index, an index of names occurring in the 
text, and a very clear and critical discussion of the original 
materials for a history of this period in general and the value of 
Ibn Muhammed Emin’s history in particular. As tothe author 
whom Mr. Oskar Mann has thus introduced to the Western 
World, he was, by reason of his intimate connection with the 
persons and events described, well qualified for his task ; and 
his style, though laboured and florid in the preface, becomes 
clear, and even graphic, in its passages of description. 

The unstinted thanks of all Orientalists are due to Mr. Oskar 
Mann and to Messrs. Brill for having rendered so valuable a 
work generally available; and we cannot refrain from expressing 
a wish that the Commissioners who appoint the subjects of 
examination for Indian Civil Service candidates could substi- 
tute—at any rate occasionally— such a text as the present (which 
has the merit of being cheap, accurate, and interesting) for the 
wearisome, florid, unprofitable, and expensive Anmvdr.t-Suheyli 
which at present serves to disgust the future administrators of 
India with one of the richest and most beautiful literatures of 
the East. 

THE DEVIL'S PICTURE-BOOKS 
The Devil’s Picture-Books. By MRS. J. K. VAN RENSSELAER. 
London: Unwin. 

Were the late Sarah Batule (now with God) to revisit the 
scene of her triumphs, she would be astonished and edified by 
the quaint and curious learning displayed in Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s book. Yet is it doubtful if her practical mind would 
have wholly approved. Her wish was simple: ‘A clear fire, 
a clean hearth, and the rigour of the game.’ These were all 
she asked at anothers house, all she conceded at her own. 
Card-playing was with her a noble occupation. ‘Cards,’ as 
she said, ‘were cards,’ and whist was the game of games. Not 
that she was igaorant of the others. Ombre she knew from 
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her favourite poem. Piquet she held to be the best for two, 
Quadrille she fancied—nay, it had been her first love. But 
whist, the English national game (contemned by that mis- 
begotten Frog-eater, Horace Walpole)—whist had absorbed her 
riper age. But whether ‘broads’ she played were Chinese or 
French, were German or Italian ; how the suits had come to 
be hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs ; why the garments of 
kings, queens, and knaves changed not from generation to 
generation—this the Divine Sarah (the true one) neither knew 
nor cared. These points, indeed, are wholly unimportant to your 
true card-player ; but Mrs. Van Rensselaer and her publisher 
have produced a very handsome book, and have equipped it 
with a title having money in it. ’Twas a Puritan jest to damn 
these harmless pasteboards with so grim a name ; for, if truth 
were told, their origin is due as much to saintliness as to 
devilry : so that the saints and pious men of the early wood- 
engravers did frequent duty for king and knave and queen. It 
is not surprising that the Chinese claim the invention of these 
solaces of the nations. Ina Chinese dictionary published in 
1678 A.D. it is stated that the cards now known in China as 
teen-tsze-pae, or dotted cards, were invented in 1120. Never- 
theless, it is to France that we naturally look for origins. In 
an unprofessional and general way, we had ever considered 
that they had been invented by a courtier of poor Charles VI. 
to amuse that monarch’s feeble and deranged intellects. Inthe 
Chambre des Comptes in Paris is an account, dated 1 392, stating 
that there were ‘paid to Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for 
three packs of cards, of gold and different colours, ornamented 
with different devices, for the King (Charles the Sixth) for his 
amusement, 50 sols parisis’ (Mrs. Van Rensselaer transfigures 
these moneys, more Americano, into 34 dollars : which is con- 
siderate). The pack, however, is what is called a Tarot pack, 
which is very different from the modern set of suits, colours, 
and pips, and is of far more ancient origin. The Tarot packs 
consisted of four suits of numeral cards, and twenty-two em- 
blematical pictured cards, called ‘ A-tous,’ or * above-alls,’ which 
have the same significance as our trumps. The marks which 
distinguish the Tarot suits are usually swords, cups, sticks, and 
coins, and each one consists of fourteen cards, ten of which 
are ‘pips,’ and three or four coat-cards: namely, king, queen 
knight, and knave. These Tarots were supposed to be of 
gypsy origin, and may still be found in remote parts of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Alsace. The credit of dividing the 
packs into their present division of hearts, spades, clubs, and 
diamonds is usually given to Etienne la Vignolles, in the time of 
Charles VI. ; and the first pack with the new characters, sup- 
posed to have been used by the King himself, is preserved at 
Paris in the same place as the Tarot pack for which Gringon- 
neur received his 50 sols parisis (34 dollars American money). 
This would seem to assign the introduction of the modern, 
as opposed to the Tarot, packs to the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

The most interesting part of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book re- 
lates to Royal Family or coat cards. The king in our English 
packs adheres to the constitutional maxim that ‘the king never 
dies’: he was a portrait of King Henry VIII. in his inception, 
and he is little else to-day ; he wears the same clothes, he 
trims his beard in the same fashion. Foreign card-kings 
have borne sceptres and orbs and other ensigns; our Henry 
will carry his two-edged blade to the end of time. He will 
Our court cards 
have never degenerated into mere fashion-plates. Our queens 
are all dressed to one pattern—which was copied from a 
‘frock’ of Elizabeth of York. Across the water the beards 
and collars of the ruling monarchs were reflected upon the 
A rigid con- 
servatism binds the De la Rues of all the ages. In the Revo- 
lution the French cards reflected the whim of the Unbreeched 
—just as our Harcourts and our Gladstones do to-day; the 
monarch was replaced by the philosopher and the sage, the 
queen by the wanton Liberty. Yet it was reserved for These 
States (which claim Mrs. Van Rensselaer for their own) to per- 
petrate the crowning outrage ; for in 184%, after the termina- 
tion of the Mexican War, a pack appeared in which the kings, 
those mighty monarchs of eld, were replaced by the counterfeit 


none of your ‘furrin’ baubles and gewgaws. 


cards ; but as for us, we neither trim nor shave. 


presentments of Generals Scott, Bragg, Wool, and Twiggs. 
Their reign, as was fitting, was brief and stormy, and the legi- 


timate monarchy was restored to the hand of Demos. That 
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playing-cards should have ever been used for the purpose of 
instilling geography and moral philosophy into those that 
had else been pure gamblers is at first blush incredible ; but 
Germany and the United States have both been guilty of 
this obliquity of vision. In Germany an ingenious prig named 
Thomas Murer (to-day he had been president of the Y.M.C.A.) 
arranged in 1507 a game of universal education. Each card 
was covered with so many symbols that, says a Frenchman, 
‘their very description was like the gloomiest rebus.’ Even 
now there exist a number of misguided Teutons who take their 
learning after this fashion. In New York, too, they preserve 
a pack of cards bearing an inscription to this effect: ‘To 
Angeline Lloyd, from her affectionate uncle. Feb. 13, 1795. 
Henry Lloyd.’ At the top of each is a pip bearing numbers 
from 1 to 10, or the letters K., Q., and J. for the court 
cards. Below the pip in close print is the information which 
Uncle Henry designed—affectionately—for Angelina. From 
these cards she might have learnt that the suits represented 
the four quarters of the globe; that clubs contained a history 
of Africa, its products, and its populations ; while spades be- 
devilled Asia in like manner. From the four of diamonds she 
might have discovered that ‘the Dutch first planted colonies 
in New York, but these usurpers were ob!iged to own the right 
of the English to the land” Had Angelina been of Boston it 
were intelligible. But New York! As Carlyle says of some 
one very different, ‘Great Heavens !’ 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book will not add to nor diminish the 
number of card-players. But for them that play cards at all— 
whether ‘lukewarm gamestc«rs, who have no objection to un- 
bending their minds a little after serious study, or rigorous 
purists like the Divine Sarah—there is much therein that will 
be new and not a little that is interesting. 


NEW NOVELS 


Tess of the D Urbervilles: A Pure Woman, faithfully pre- 
sented by Thomas Hurdy (London: O-good). A new novel 
by Mr. Hardy is a literarv event of prime importance. Nor 
will 7Zess disappoint the author’s admirers. The story, which is 
strong, original, ana of an admirable style, marches to the final 
tragedy with remorseless logic. That a woman who was an 
unwedved mother before she was twenty, and who died by the 
hands of the common hangman after being justly convicted of 
wilful murder, is entitled to be called ‘pure,’ is a seeming 
paradox which can only be resolved by them that read the 
book ; and some ev n of them mv tail of appreciation. But 
it is at least a striking proof o Mr. Hardy’s genius that out 
of materials repellent to many he has made a story at once 
fascinating and artistic. Tess, th ugh descended of a long 
line of knightly ancestors, is a milkmaid, and hardly of Mr. 
Hardy’s Company of Noble Dames; she is, however, a woman, 
and such a woman as probably none living save Mr. Hardy 
She is compact of blood and bone ; her 
passion is as real as her life; and never in the course of her 
tangled story does she cease to be lovable--except, perhaps, at 
the end, when sorrow and sympathy go out to the murderess 
whose vengeance is as righteous as her pun’shment is just. It 
is a book which most fo ks would say was not viresnibus puer- 


could have created. 


tsgue; but it may well and gravely be contested that to most 
youths and to many maidens it can do naught but good. That, 
however, is not its business nor our affair. Mr. Hardy is of 
those who think that the novelist’s first duty is to be true 
to human nature, and none can say that in Zess he has not 
been true to himself. The book has blemishes even from his 
chosen point of view. Mr. Hirdy is generally conscious of 
the value of restraint, bit there are lapses which it is hard to 
excuse. Now and again he hankers after physiology, and some 
things in the book were b tter left unsaid: a certain sneeze, 
for example, can hardly be forgiven ; it is harmless, no doubt, 
but it comes too near the line which divides art from science, 
As a study of life in avricultural England 7Zess will have a value 
in the eyes of posterity ; and in this our own day, when the 
agricultural labourer is become the arbiter of Cabinets and the 
high priest of the destiny of Empire, it may be read with 
advantage by men of all shades of political and economic 
Opinion, 

Though far from elegant, the title The Rat/way Man and His 
Children (London : Macmillan is perhaps the best that could 
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have been selected for Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel. The hero 
is a certain James Rowland, who from a foundry boy has grown 
into a builder of Indian railways and a millionaire. His first 
wife, a girl of his own rank, died while he was still a Glasgow 
mechanic; and their children, a girl and a boy, have been 
brought up by a sister of their mother—illiterate, vulgar, and 
good-hearted. Beyond furnishing the means of their upbring~- 
ing, their father has taken no interest in his offspring. Such is 
the state of things when the story opens in India with the mar- 
riage of Miss Ferrars, an indigent gentlewoman of good Eng- 
lish family, to James Rowland, whom everybody knew to be 
rich, but ‘not a gentleman, you know,’ in the opinion of the 
other ladies of the station. The happy pair at once start for 
home. John Rowland has an ambition to possess a place 
‘doon the watter’ on which he had often gazed with an artisan’s 
vain admiration. The noble owner of Rossmore—thus slightly 
does Mrs. Oliphant veil the name—declines to sell, and the 
Railway Man, contenting himself with a long lease, proceeds 
to set up a magnificent establishment. But, horror of horrors, 
his children are not what he would have liked, though pre- 
cisely what he might have expected: Marion, an under-bred 
Glasgow minx, and Archie, a loutish, self-satisfied lad, with 
the clothes of a city clerk and the manners of a trades- 
man. Mrs. Rowland, who is endowed with excellences that 
transcend the common limits of fiction, takes them in hand 
and works wonders. The process, neither quick nor easy, is 
the theme of the story, though one or two side issues are intro- 
duced by way of diversion. Mrs. Rowland is quite the plea- 
santest character, but the Railway Man himself is the deftest 
picture. To draw the conventional self-made man—vulgar, 
pushing, and proud of his money—is an easy task ; but James 
Rowland is made of far better stuff. Neither refined nor coarse, 
overbearing yet not without consideration for other people’s 
interests and feelings, he affects a pride in his own achieve- 
ments no whit less proper and legitimate than the pride which 
manv an unworthy man takes—with everybody’s applause—in 
the achievements of his ancestors. As for the children, Marion 
is admirable, but Archie a trifle too loutish and dour to live. 
One or two people mav not unnaturally recognise slightly un- 
flattering portraits of themselves ; but with these exceptions 
the story may be read by every one with pleasure and by Mrs. 
Oliphant’s most enthusiastic admirers without disappointment. 

Mr. Pinkerton is known asa capable and workmanlike writer, 
and his new story, A New Sainfs Tragedy (London: Son- 
nenschein), will add to his reputation. It is the tale of a 
pure woman who dies for honour. Agatha Penolver, eldest 
daughter of a clergyman, and niece of a baronet. is of better 
ancestry than estate. An eccentric relative has left her a large 
fortune on condition that at twenty-five she marrv the son of 
the baronet. This son, a weak and worthless creature, reveals 
his contemptible nature to Agatha three days hefore her twenty- 
fifth birthday ; she declines the marriage, and ruin falls upon 
the house of Penolver. Agatha is firm, suffers, and almost 
relents—for good and sufficient cause—is firm again, declining 
to fulfil an infamous condition that her father’s house may be 
enriched. The hero—first introduced to us as a scamp of a 
blue-coat boy—is a knight sans peur et sans reproche; and there 
is a delightful Cockney squire whose love-making lightens the 
book to excellent purpose. The end is tragic but dramatic and 
fitting. Unlike most novels, the Mew Safnfs Tragedy might 
well have been longer, for some of the characters would have 
improved on closer acquaintance. This, however, is a fault 
on the right side. 

The Odd Number (London : Osgood) might be described as 
an introduction to the study of M. Guy de Maupassant : it con- 
sists of thirteen short stories selected from the works of that 
author, and adorned with a preface by Mr. Henry James. It 
would be ungracious not to praise Mr. Sturgis’s translation, 
which is in no way offensive or strikingly inadequate : and his 
collahorator’s own recent version of Port Tarascon shows that 
an adequate rendering of modern French into readable English 
is a feat not accomplished every day even by experienced hands. 
But one is tempted to ask once more : What, after all, is the 
good of translations from the French (or from any other gene- 
rally known language, for that matter) except to the trans- 
lator? The best of them cannot really represent all that is 
in the original—a fact which ourselves shall be the first to recog- 
nis€ as soon as some one puts Rudyard Kipling into French— 
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and probably there are very few intelligent persons who cannot 
read enough French to enjoy M. de Maupassant in his native 
tongue. If there are such, they should learn the language or 
leave Maupassant to their betters. Of the stories themselves 
this is not the place to speak at length, as the author’s reputa- 
tion was long since established. Mr. Henry James informs us, 
in a rather Oriental passage of his often admirable introduc- 
tion, that M. de Maupassant is ‘an Almaviva who strums his 
guitar with the expectation of raising the street, and he per- 
forms most skilfully under those windows from which the 
flower of attention at any price is flung down to him.’ We 
trust that no one is expected to ‘ fling down the flower of atten- 
tion’ in the sense of looking for an inner meaning : the general 
public will be content to take these stories for what they are— 
the work of a keen observer and skilful narrator. Nothing 
could be more readable: although, being intended tor the 
domestic hearth, they but vaguely suggest the talent of the 
author of Boule de suifand la Matson Tellier. The note of 
realistic pessimism will appeal most strongly to a generation 
which is pleased with the unrelieved veracity of A Wayside 
Comedy and New Grub Street. The style is simple and concise 
to severity—an excellent trait, which Mr. James has not failed 
to notice, but which has not saved himselt from lapsiny into 
such phrases as ‘the succulent domestic life’ and ‘tne im- 
mitigability of our mortal predicament.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Cecil Roberts is a tramp with a story to tell. Adrift in 
America (London: Lawrence) is to all appearance the true 
tale of a journey through the States in search of daily bread 
and a tolerable night’s rest. As often as not, indced, tne hero 
of the quest did not get what he sought. He landed in the 
Republic convinced that he was going to make a foriune. He 
worked his passage home, and tound that the net result of his 
labours as sailor, teamster, lumberman, cowboy, shepherd, 
navvy, fieid-worker, road-mender, wood-chopper, dish-washer, 
and bar-tender, was the sum of thirty shillings and a wonderful 
stock of experience in sieeping out of doors and going without 
regular meals. His first experience was almost the worst. For 
he fell among a pack of Iliinois Saints, whom he startled by his 
profane yarns and actions. He could do nothing among these 
* disgusting hypocrites’ without ‘running against a snag of un- 
written law’; whercas the nearest approach to Good Samari- 
tans he discovered in America were a gambling-saloon keeper 
and his wife. by-and-by he joined the great army on tramp— 
that host of birds of passage who are accustomed ‘to spend 
the summer in Montana or Dakotah, and winter luxuriously in 
Texas or Mexico.’ Like them, he learned the art of travelling 
by rail without paying fare, now clinging to a cowcatcher, now 
cuddling-up to rest in an imperfectly cleaned truck which had 
conveyed hogs to Chicago. ‘The mysteries of ‘jumping the 
blind baggage’ and running the ‘universal ticket’ he fully 
explaineth, complacently aiding that he ‘owes no few dollars 
to American railways.’ In ‘beating his way,’ it was once his 
misfortune to be sent ninety days to the chain-gang as a 
vagrant ; but he escaped by getting a freight train to break his 
chain for him, and to carry him away (gratis) to a tramp’s 
paradise. On another occasion he dropped casually into a 
roadside saloon in Colorado, and found one man lying on his 
face and another on his back in front of the bar, stone dead, 
and the barkeeper mortally wounded behind it. There had 
been a little difference of opinion about a debt of honour just 
before he entered. These incidents still happen in the Wild 
West ; and it is a mercy that there exist means of thinning 
the population. They are samples of the subject-matter of Mr. 
Roberts’s yarns. They may not be suited to the ears polite of 
saints or school-girls ; but, like the lumbermen’s fare at Beef 
Slough, they are filling as well as rough. 

Martin Luther; German Student-Life: Poetry. From the 
Manuscripts of the late William B. Robertson, D.D., Irvine. 
(Glasgow: MacLehose.) Keaders of Dr. Brown’s delightful 
biography of Dr. Robertson of Irvine, as well as all who knew 
that talented and lovable divine, will be glad to read these 
recovered lectures—for the sake of their author. But the lec- 
tures are worth reading for themselves. They are pleasant and 
discursive, and impressed throughout with Robertson’s genial 
personality. Aristotle said the last word on poetry ; but Dr. 
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Robertson had read Aristotle, and talks sensibly on the great 
theme. German student-life as it was thirty years ago was 
even more picturesque than to-day, when Prussian discipline 
throws all the youtn of the Fatherland into one mould; and 
as Dr. Robertson knew them, German students were as hard- 
working and as fund of beer as any Altes Haus could desire. 
Hallie was his University, and he seems to have kept many 
bright memories of his Lehrjahren. The lecture on Luther 
is lucid and sensible. 

The Gentlewoman’s Book of Hygiene (London: Henry), by 
Kate Mitchell, L.K.Q.C.P.1., is a neatly bound and_ nicely 
printed bouk suited in every way tor the chaste hands of the 
Young Pcrson. The sweetness of dignitied platitudes is cor- 
rected by moral observations. A portrait of the gifted author 
faces the utle-page. ‘The clearness of diction and precision 
of thought whicn make the work so remaikable may be 
illustrated by the toilowing magnificent sentence culled from 
the paragraph on Recreauon : ‘ Nine-tenths of the so-called 
pleasures Oo} to-day breed selfishness, vanity, sensuality, Coarse- 
ness, and vulgarity, not to speak of numberless sins and vices 
ot ali kinds. Women are too otten, alas! possessed by a similar 
fever. lhey are hurried aiony in the same unwhviesome, rapidly 
rushing stream, seeing not whither it may and often does carry 
them, into a veritable cloaca maxima’ (p. 218). We compli- 
ment the lady on her happy metaphor. 

Mr. OConuor Moiriss Peeps at Portugal (London: Harri- 
son) is Modest in its Ulle and unassuming in its paper cover. 
It is pewer worth reading, however, than nineteen out of every 
twenty buoks ot holiday travel. Tune author is well read and 
inteliigent, is a frank and pleasant companion in town or 
country, and has a pleasing vein ot Irish humour. He has 
a good word for Poriuyai aud Portuguese. His brief visit de- 
stroyed not a few prejudices. He tound no traces of garlic in 
the meals, no signs ot fleas in the beds. He discovered that, 
besides beiny fuli of hisioric and picturesque intercst, Portugal 
is a good sporting country. Lhe heat was not partucularly op- 
pressive, even in July and August, and the same could be said 
of the landlords. One may yo turther in quest of novelty, 
health, and picasure, and tare worse than in Portugal. 

/n Cairo(London; Macmilian), by Wiiliam Morton Fullarton, 
is a pleasanily written little volume of travellcr’s impressions. 
It is not in the least a guide-bouok but rather an impressionist’s 
skeich-book translated into prose. It will be appreciated 
must by those who know Cairo, and whose own memories 
will help them to fill out the sketches into finished pictures. 
Mr. Fullartun hardly touches on the political and social aspects 
of British rule in Egypt, but he has no objection to it from an 
artistic standpoint ; and as he is an American and a worshipper 
of Culture, the Bona Dea of Boston, his forbearance is some- 
thing to be thanktul for to-day. 

The Baillie Macphee (Evinburgh: Blackwood), by Walter 
Douglas Campbell, iliustratcd by V. Kennedy Erskine, is a curl- 
ing sung which will certainly be popular with the artists of the 
‘roaring game.’ It is an appropriate Christmas card for the 
curler, and the il.ustrations are well drawn and humourous to 
boot. We have also reccived Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage,and Companionage( London: Dean), an indispensable 
work of reference, now in the one hundred and seventy-ninth 
year of pubiication ; Hazells Annuai for 1892 (London: Hazell), 
which appears fur the seventh time, and which is up to date in 
all respects; Marker’s Facts ana tiguies for 1892 (London : 
Warne), which is edited by T. P. Whittaker with knowledge and 
care ; Ol.ver and Boyds Pocket Diary for 1892 (Edinburgh : 
Oliver), which is as uselul and as substantial as ever; a new 
edition, being the second, of /ntroductory Siudus in Greek Art 
(London: Unwin), by Jane E. Harrison; the new volume, 
being the twenty-third, of that excellent publication, Vumity 
Fair Album (London: Vaniiy Fair Office) ; a new ecition of 
A Daughter of Heth (London: Sampson Low), being the first 
instalment of a popular issue of William Black’s novels, which 
has neatness and cheapness to commend it; a new edition of 
Hints from Horace, etc. (London: Griffith), being the latest 
volume of the attractive ‘ Bijou Byron’ ; a new euition, being 
the second, of 7he Look-bills of Narcissus (Derby: Muriay), by 
Richard le Gallienne ; the first part of Alve unde Neue Facher 
(Wien: Gerlach), wiich contains some pretty heliotypes and 
lithographs of fan designs ; and some articles on /7he Home 
Rule Problem reprinted from /he Manchester Guardian. 
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‘AS WELL FOR THE BODY AS THE SOUL.’ 
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HE Committee of ‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes’ desire to place before’the readers of these pages the 
claims ot these Institutions upon the benevolence of the thoughtful public. 


At present the Homes contain the very large number of 4200 Waif Children, for the most part 
rescued from the Slums, the Common Lodging-houses, and the miserable Life of Darkest England, constituting, in 
fact, the largest family of homeless children in the world! As may be imagined, a family so numerous demands 
a large sum for maintenance, education, industrial training, and Christian instruction, £140 per day being 
required for food alone. 


Three Open-All-Night Shelters are each night admitting numbers of the utterly Homeless, Friendless, 
Workless, and Foodless Class—piuable Waifs and Strays. By means of these ‘Cities of Refuge,’ hands are 
laid upon some of the most needy and helpless children, who thus become recipients of the permanent benefits 
of the Homes. 

Experienced agents are at work almost continually, day and night, searching throughout London for 
unhappy children who otherwise might escape notice, and who are suffering from want of food, from the 
companionship ot the vicious and criminal, or from the savagery of cruel guardians. 


No destitute child applying for admission has ever been refused during the whole history 
of the Institutions. 


One fact connected with the Institutions, and not sufficiently realised by the public generally, is that 
children who are crippées, who are deaf and dumé, who are Alind, or who are otherwise az/ing, who are (as is 
often the case) covered with lorthsome skin affections, are, if Destitute, immediately admitted to the Institutions, at 
any hour of the day or night, irrespective of age, sex, creed, or nationality. 

There is no system of election adopted by the Managers, nor is the offer or promise of money ever necessary 
to secure admission tor realy destitute ‘ Waifs and Strays.’ 

About 1600 trained youths and maidens leave the Institutions every year for situations at home and 
abroad, and the:r careers are subsequently watched over and followed until they reach manhood or womanhood. 

Very nearly 5000 Boys and Girls have been placed out in carefully selected homes in the Colonies, with 
the marvellous result that less than 2 per cent. are reported as having failed. 10,000 other young 
people have, after training, been placed out in service at home, or sent to sea. In all, 19,000 Children have 
been rescued and saved through the agency of these Homes. 

Children of happy homes are invited to join the Young Helpers’ League, an association of boys and 
girls of the upper and middle ciass, in aid of crippled, blind, deaf and dumb, and sick children of the Waif class 
(of which H.R.H. Pkincess Magy, Ducnrss or Trek, is the President). For forms of application write to Miss 
RacHeL Norron, Secretary of the ‘Y.H L.,’ at the address of the Offices given below. 

£16 will support one Aca/thy child for a whole year in any of our LonpoN Homes. 

£9 will pay for the complete outfit and passage money of one child Emicratep to either of our BRANCH 
Homes in On/ario, Canada; 4.54 will do the same tor six children. 

A copy of the last Annual Report (for 1890), with details as to each of the 41 separate Branches, and 
with Audited Cash Accounts will be sent FREE BY PosT on receipt of addressed postal wrapper. 





Donations or Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the ‘Treasurer, Mr. WILLIAM Fow Ler ; by the 
Chairman of Committee, Mr. samuet G. SH+ppakp; by the Bankers, LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN Bank (Bow 
Branch), and Messrs. PrescoTr, DiMsDALE & Co.; or by the Director, Dr. THos. J. BARNARDO, at this address. 


JOHN ODLING, Secretary. 


Offices of ‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and Mission,’ 
18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 
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Cambridge : University Press. 18s. 

Goldsmith's ‘ Citizen of the World’ Edited by Austin Dobson. 
London : Dent. 

Great Pan Lives. Clelia. London: Luzac. 

Tales and Legends of National Origin. "Edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt. London: Sonnenschein. 15s. 

The Marriage of Near Kin. A.H. Huth. London: Long- 
mans. 2Is. 

The Power of Conscience. Thomas Latter. London: Simpkin- 
7s. 6d. 

The Story of the Hills. H. A. Hutchinson. London : Seeley. 5s. 

This World of Ours. H.O. Arnold Forster. London: Cassell. 
3s. 6d. 

ForeIGN 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur von thren Anfangen. G. 
Karpeles. Berlin: Grote. 26 m. 

Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen in dem Kon. Museum 
cu Berlin. Berlin: Spemann. 25 m. 

Die Religion der Afrikanischen Naturvolker. \W. Schneider. 
Miinster : Aschendorff. 4 m. 50 pf. 

Esquisses contemporaines: P. Leti, Amiel, Secrétan, Bourget. 

, G.Frommel. Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Etudes pratigues de guerre. General Lamiraux. Paris: 
Lavauzelle. 6 fr. 

Gedichte. ¥F.Spielhagen. Leipzig: Staackmann. 5 m. 

La peinture religieuse. A. Lecoy de la Marche. Paris: 
Renouard. _1o fr. 

La Russie: Impressions, Portraits, Paysages. A. Silvestre. 
Paris: Testard. 25 fr. 





FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREICN PRICES. 
Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :-— 
1. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 


VI. ORIENTAL, VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





‘Marcus Ward & Co. have a style which is particularly their own. 
High esthetic art is characteristic of this great 


publishing house.’— Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


MARCUS WARD’S 


Christmas Publications. 


VOICES IN THE STARLIGHT. Original Poem by 


SARAH DouDNEY. Illustrated in colours and monotint by Ep1ru 
S. BERKELEY. Padded cloth or calfine cover, 3s. 


THE NATIVITY. A Selection from Milton’s Ode.  Iilu- 


minated and Illustrated with reproductions in full scale of colours 
of seven of the most famous paintings of the Madonna. Padded 
Japanese leatherette or calfine cover, 3s, 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY DAY. Hymn by Frances 


RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Delicate representations of Flowers, with 
dainty Landscapes. Illuminated and Ornamented with decorative 
designs. Decorated cover, Is. ; also blue limp satin, in cardboard 
box, 2s. 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE BOOK. Con 
taining ‘Old Mother Hubbard,’ ‘ Baa, Baa, Blak Sheep,’ ‘ Mary 
had a Little Lamb,’ and ‘ A Gaping, Widemouth, Waddling Frog.’ 
Pictures in Colours by E. CALDWELL. Square 8vo, decorated 
boards, 2s. 


PIGGY WIGGY’S PICTURE BOOK. Humorous Designs 


Illustrating Four Familiar Nursery Rhymes, by E. CALDWELL. 
Square 8vo, decorated boards, 2s. 


STORIES OF OLD. Being the Stories of Joseph, Samuel 


David. Daniel, t:-1d in simple language, and Illustrated in Colours, 
Square 8vo, decorated boards, 2s. 


Gift Books for Young Children. 


Re-Issue, with Contents revised to date. 
AUNT CHARLOTTE’S HISTORIES 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 4d. ; cloth extra, 
gilt edges, coloured f ontispiece, 4s. 6d. 


STORIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ‘Twentieth Thousand. 


‘Intended for very young children, ‘They have hit their mark.'—Sco‘sman. 


STORIES OF BIBLE HISTORY. Sixteenth Thousand. 


‘Have long been favourites. — Wanchester Guardian. 


STORIES OF FRENCH HISTORY. In 48 easy Chapters. 


* Well and clearly written.’—Saturdisy Review. 


STORIES OF GERMAN HISTORY. In 50 easy Chapters. 


‘Miss Yonge tells the story with her usual charm of manner.’—Sfectator. 


STORIES OF GREEK HISTORY. In 45 easy Chapters. 


* Marked by simplicity and clearness of language.’—.Scotsman. 


STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY. In 46 easy Chapters. 


‘Clear and interesting. Well illustrated.’—Saturday Review. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. In 49 easy 
Chapters. 
‘Clear at simple, and abundantly illustrated with effective pictures.’"— Guardian. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S ‘EVENINGS AT HOME.’ 


Uniform with above Histories. A Collection of Poems on many 
subjects of in'erest to the young, with Conversations, and Eight 
Coloured Ilnstra ions. 


CENTRAL FIGURES OF IRISH HISTORY. By W. F. 
CouuierR, LL.1., Trinity College, Dublin. Post 8.0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘The great actors on the bloody stage of Irish history are portrayed in vivid 
colours.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘These are rarely fascinating chapters.’—/+r7sh Times. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Tue Same. Post 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 
‘A clear and effective narrative.’—Sfectator 
‘Embodies in a readable and attractive form the results of much research.’— 








Scotsman. 


GARRY’S ELOCUTIONIST. By Ruperr Garry. Selec- 
tions in prose and verse adapted for Recitation and Reading, 
Tenth Thousand. kevised tronghout and enlarged, with the 
addition of many unhackneyed and striking pieces. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 300 pages. 2s. 

‘A very mine of s mi-novelties.’— Era. 
‘A capital selection of recit :tions.’—.Sfectator, 


ELOCUTION, VOICE, AND GESTURE. Seventeenth 


Thousand. By Rupert G RRyY. Editor of ‘Garry’s Elocutionist,’ 
and ‘ The Annotated Li urgv.”? Crown 8vo, 160 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Admirable :nd sensible advice.’ Guardion. 
‘ Many admirable suggestions. Really a practical work.'—QOueen. 





MARCUS WARD & CO. (Lim.), London, Belfast, and New York.. 
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JAMES NISBET & G0.’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
PICTURED PALESTINE. By the Rev. James Neil, M.A., 


Author of ‘ Palestine Explored,’ etc. With Eighty Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. ; h . : 
‘Full of originality, and decidedly interesting.'—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE CITY OF THE SEVEN HILLS. By H. Grattan 
Guinness, D.D., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ss. 


AUSTIN PHELPS: A Memoir. By ELiIzasETH STUART 


Pueves. With Portraits, Extra crown 8vo, 7s.6d.4 | 


THE HOME OF A NATURALIST. By the Rev. Biot 
EDMONSTON and Mrs. Saxsy. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE OBJECT LESSONS. Addresses to the Young. 
By the Rev. James We tts, M.A., Author of ‘Bible Images,’ etc. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT. A Year’s Sermons and 
Parables for the Young. By Rev. J. Rem Howart, Author of * The Child- 
ren’s Angel.’ Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Lt will be heartily welcomed. ‘lhe subjects are well selected ; the style is always 
simple and forcible, and the lessons which the preacher desires to impress upon the 
mind are such asa very youthtul reader may appreciate. The sermons have another 
merit—that of brevity. A child may read them wih a good deal of pleasure, and, it 
need hardly be said, with much profit.’—Scotsman. 


THE SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE. 

By the Rev. GeorGe Everarv, M.A. ‘Third Edition. Extra crown 16mo, rs. 

‘ The comments are thoughtful, practical, and sound. Such a book will be most 

useful for gilt purposes. It is inexpensive, is prettily got up, and would carry the 
right message whithersoever it went.’—ecord. 


FIRST BATTLES, AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. 
By F. A. A: xtins, Author of ‘ Moral Muscle,’ etc. Smail crown 8vo, 1s. 
‘ A book of undoubted merit, and calculated to do much good among the class for 
whom it is intended. ‘lhe author writes well and forcibly.'—+ ootsteps of Truth. 


‘GOOD NIGHT’ THOUGHTS ABOUT GOD; or, Evening 


Readings tor the Young. By Eva TRAVERS EveRED Poo.re. Small crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE BUFFALO RUNNERS. A Tale of the Red River 
Plains. By R. M. BALLantyng. With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘In ‘* The Buffalo Runners” Mr. Ballantyne is at his best.'—Academy. 

‘Mr. Balantyue has written a capital story, full of incident and adventure, hunt- 
ing and Indian fighting, and yet not deficient in domestic interest. ‘There is not a 
dull page in it.'’—Stanaard. 

‘ Mr. Ballantyne tells an admirable story of ‘‘ the struggle for life ” valiantly and 
victoriously fought by the early colonists of the Ked River region in North-Western 
America, As the scene of this thrilling narrative he has chosen the very ground 
upon which the populous and prosperous city of Winnipeg stands at the present day.’ 
—Daily lelegraph. 


A COXSWAIN’S BRIDE; or, The Rising Tide: And Other 
Tales. By R. M. BALLANTYNE With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
“It will certainly take rank as one of the best books that Mr. Ballantyne has ever 
given to the boys of England.’—City Press. : 
‘It has a stirring plot of adventure among storms at sea, and of rescuing a lost 
man,from a distant island.’— Scotsman. 


THOSE THREE;; or, Little Wings. A Story for Girls. By 
EmMa MARSHALL. With Six lllustrauons. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. : 
‘A simple story charmingly told. It would be difficult to find fault with a book in 
which there is not a single dull page, which is absolutely tree from ‘‘ goody-goody ” 
Priggishness, and the high moral tone of which is no less commendable than its pure 
and graceful literary style.'— Datly Telegraph. 
‘ Bright and attractive and well worth reading.’—A thenaum. 


IN THE PURPLE. By Emma MarsHALL. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
_ ‘A graphically written book with the characters carefully and individually de- 
lineated.’—Church Bells. ; 
* Few girls will fail to find the book of absorbing interest, and as a capital domestic 
Story it would hold the attention of readers of maturer years.'—Scotsman. 
‘A good story well told. It may be cordially recommended.’—Aecord. 


MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. By Emma MarsHALi. With Four 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

*** My Lady Bountiful” is touching and very pretty.’— Times. 

‘Mrs. Marshall is at her best in this story. All the characters are thoroughly well 
drawn and individualised, and exercise an influence more or less strong in the pro- 
gress of the story.’—Standard, 

“A very clever story. The heroine is charmingly drawn.’—/’«dlic Opinion. 

‘ The reader's interest never flags.'— Academy. 

* The story enforces an excellent moral, and is generally attractive. —Sfectator. 


THE DALRYMPLES. By Acnes GiBerRNE, With Four 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘A very readable story.'— 7imes. 
‘The tale is simply all that a tale should be. It is full of incident and amuse- 
— and at the same time introduces life lessons which are well worth learning.'— 
ews. 


ABOVE BOARD. A Tale of Adventure on the Sea. By 
WitiiaM CHARLES METCALFE. With Six Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘ This is a delightfully exciting tale of the adventures of two sailor lads, with ice- 
bergs, pirates, and similar horrors of the sea. Its chief defect is that it leaves off 
too soon, even at the end of more than 300 pages.’—Pad/ Madi Gazette. 
‘ This story of a cruise is about as full of adventures as it can well be. There is 
plenty of ‘ go” in the narrative, and the incidents succeed each other with a very 
plausible probability.’"—Sfectator. 


WORK, WAIT, WIN. By Rutu Lams, Author of ‘ One Little 
Vein of Dross,’ etc. With Six Illustrations. , Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A pleasant, wholesome story.'—Sfectator. 
“A grand book for boys who have to make their way in the world.’—Vewdery 
House Magazine. 


THE WELL-SPRING OF IMMORTALITY. A Tale of 
Indian Life. By S. S. Hewretr, Author of ‘ Daughters of the King,’ and 
‘None of Self and All of Thee.’ With Twenty-five Illustrations. Pott 4to, 5s. 

‘The book is well calculated to stir up a lively interest in the labours of Indian 

a and to make the reader feel how important and successful their work 

is. —Hock. . 


PARSON’S GREEN. By G. Norway, Author of ‘ Adventure 
of Johnny Pascoe.’ With Three Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, ts. 
‘A capital story for girls just starting in life.’—Aecord. 
‘A bright, healthy story.’— Word and Work. 


London: JAMES NISBET & CO0., 21 Berners Street, W. 














MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 60.5 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY VERY REV. DEAN VAUGHAN. 
Just Ready. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DONCASTER SERMONS. 
Lessons of Life and Godliness and Words 
from the Gospels. 


Two Selections of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple, 
Vicar of Doncaster, 1860-69. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Just Out, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST: 


A closing Series of Lent Lectures in the 
Temple Church. 


By the Very Rev. C. J. VauGcuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master 
of the Temple. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmETHAM and 
WituiaM Davigs. With a Portrait. 
TIMES :—‘ A striking record of his life and thoughts,’ 

_SPEA KER :—‘ By no means a book to neglect. . . . These letters touch life, 
literature, and art at many points, and often the criticism of all three is subtle and 
most striking. . . . The reader feels throughout that he is in the company of a man 
of wide reading, deep but never obtruding spirituality, and true imaginative insight.’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY ;—‘ Not for a long time has such a profusion of lovely 
things, ae things, wise things, droll things, devout things, been shaken out before 
the world.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH.’ 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAST OF THE GIANT-KILLERS; 
or, The Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. 


By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L., Canon of York. 
SATURDAY REVIEW ;—‘ A delightful volume of Yorkshire Legends. Of all 
stories for fireside reading these are the best and most reasonable.’ 
NATIONAL OBSERVER ;—‘A capital collection of local folk stories.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Vol. V. just ready, 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Witt1am_Atpis WRIGHT. 
In Nine Volumes, Vol. V. containing King Henry v1., First, Second, and Third 
Parts, King Richard 111., King Henry vit. 


N.B.—IN THIS NUMBER IS COMMENCED A NEW NOVEL BY MR. 
MARION CRAWFORD COMPLETING THE HISTORY OF THE 
HOUSE OF SARACINESCA. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 375, JANUARY 1802, Price Is., 
ConTAaINs— 
1. DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Chapters I.-III. 


3. ANDREW MARVELL. 

4- HARVEST. 

5s. IN THE LAND OF CHAMPAGNE. By Cuartes Epwarps. 
6. POLITICS AND INDUSTRY. By THomas WuiTTakER. 

7. A LONDON ROSE. By Erngst Ruys. 

8. THE FOUR STUDENTS. By C. F. Keary. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY 1892, Price 6d., contains— 


1. GEORGE GIZEN, MERCHANT OF THE STEELYARD IN LONDON. 
Engraved by H. Gepan from the Picture by Holbein in the Old Museum, 
Berlin. 

2. ‘HENRY VIII.’ ON THE STAGE. Freperick Hawkins. Illustrated. 

3. A TOBACCO FACTORY. Joserx Hatton. Illustrated by JoHN WALLACE. 

4. RURAL SIMPLICITY. Barry Pain. 

5. WOLF-HUNTING IN RUSSIA. Dr. E. J. Ditton. Illustrated by 
Epmunp J. SULLIVAN. 

6. VILLAGE LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. Freverick GALE. Illustrated 
by HuGu TuHomson. 

7. THE ‘SORTING’ OF PAUPERS. EpitH SgLiers. Illustrated by R. 
CATTERSON-SMITH. 

8. AN OLD FIFE BURGH TOWN. Davin S. Me tprvm. _Iilustrated by 
H. R. BLoomer. 

g. ABOUT FRUIT RANCHING. HucGuH Marsuatt. Illustrated by Louts 
Davis. 

10. ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. Froma Design by A. J. GASKIN. 
11. A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. (Conclusion.) W. CuarKx Russevt. Iillus- 
trated by W. H. OvEREND. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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“No member of the Church of England can afford to be without the 
RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS.'— Vide Press. 


THE 


Religious 
Review of Reviews 


The Leading Illustrated Church Review. 





DECEMBER NUMBER. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 
Frontispiece—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry. 
The Dublin Ordination. 
Religion v. Morality in Spain. 
By W’r Lopia, 
The Prince of Peace. 
3y the BISHOP OF EXETER, 
Handmaids of the Church. 


1I.—THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Representative Men at Home. 


Ihe Right Rev. BisHop OF Ripon. (With Portrait.)j 


Pulpit Pages—The Sermon of the Month. 


By Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Sermons for the Church Year. 
Practical Homiletics. 

Striking Thoughts from Recent Sermons. 
Suggestive Themes for Pulpit Treatment. 
Clerical Life in Canada. 


Foreign Religious Literature. Books of the Month. 
The Mission World. 


(Illustrated. ) 


Pages for the Home Circle. 


{Illustrated). See Announcement of Prizes. £5) 55: for short story, etc. 


SOME LEADING’ ARTICLES. 
The Future of Religious Education in Elementary Schools. By 
the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Dr. Dale’s Theology. By Rev. Prof. J. S. CANDLISH, D.D. 
Wendt’s Lehre Jesu. 
Gehenna and Hell. By Canon MATTHEWS. 
The Church and Socialism. By the Rev. W. H. DAUBNEY. 
How to Save Voluntary Schools. 
Criticism v. Ecclesiasticism. By Rev. STEWART MEANS.® 
The Life of Archbishop Tait. What the Quarterlies say. 
The Phraseology of the Lord’s Prayer. By Professor A. S. COOK. 
The Children’s Sunday—Il. By the Rev. G. S. REANEY 
Preaching. By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
Six Delusions with Respect tothe Church. By the Lord Bishop 
of SOUTHWELL. 


You might expend £100 a year for English and foreign periodieals, and devote 
eight “semi a day to reading the m, and then not keep yourself so well abreast of 
the religious thought and discussion of the world as you can now do by investing 8s 
a year in The Religious Review of Reviews, and spending three hours a renk 
reading it. 


It is a monthly periodical of 72 pages, in which are presented careful condensations 
of all the noteworthy articles appearing in the magazines, reviews, and important 
journals of England, America, France Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, Russia, and 
other Continental noes {The condensations from foreign languages are, of 


course, made in English. ] 

Its original articles are on live topics, and are by the best writers ; its sermons by 
the best preachers; its reviews of new books are unique ; and its character sketches 
are without venom. It is profusely illustrated. 


Strong and enthusiastic letters in commendation of The Religious Review of 
Reviews have been received in large numbers from all quarters of the globe. They 
include Divines, the most prominent Physicians, Presidents of Colleges and of 
Universities, Professors, Business Men, Students, and representative men among 
the reading public generally. 


ISSUED ON THE 45th OF EVERY MONTH. SUBSCRIPTION 8s. PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, 64. 


The Religious Review of Reviews can be obtained or ordered at all 
Newsvendors and Railway Bookstalls. 


WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER COMMENCES THE THIRD VOLUME. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices : 
4 and 6 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


‘New York: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide: GEORGE ROBERTSON. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 


The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SkcreTary, L.L.A. ScHeme, THe 
Univenstry, St. ANDREWS. 








[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BRISBANE, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, . : a BATAVIA, . ‘ = 
COLOMBO, . : ROCKHAMPTON, . ss 
RANGOON, . , a TOWNSVILLE, , - 
MAURITIUS, . ; * | MARYBOROUGH, . oo 
BoMBAY, . : = | ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 
KURRACHEE, ; a | MOMBASSA, .. - 
BAGHDAD, . ° + 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARG EST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and Head Offices— 


Managers—\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j FENCHUECH AvENus, 
LONDON. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STRFET, S.W. 


R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 











MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 






Thousands of //lustrated 
\ Wy , Descriptive 

Testimonials A. Y Pamphlet 
A= 'e “containing 

from all Ranks — >} ——— _ Selection of 
Testimonia!s, 





mn \ 
7\\ 41 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


and Classes 


of Society. 


The Rev. G. W. Gugst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I receive: d yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap las year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippk .d him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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hotel and Mbydropathic 


Ennouncements. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’hoté at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





7 Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL'S 


sFAROLA 


“4 ‘ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
“=== FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTEs Inspec tion of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chi airs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-3 -a-Brac. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 


4s. gd., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. iid., 38. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. od. 
French Print Shirts. with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. end s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 
A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. Takes up but 6in. square floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable. comprehensive, cheap. Plain, 428. 40,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
a ir, 40 Tllustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Dowpb, School of 
Physical Culture, Prestbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 
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44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, , JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 oO Oo 
Parp Up, 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, 223,000 0 9 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wun. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApDoLF von AnpDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Thenahal Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 Lomparp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 a for Three and Four Years. 
5 pe for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
{ Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Y Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGeE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpectaL TERMs, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ; = ° - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ? : 4 ‘ ‘ 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ; 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ; %505,000. 
Directors. 





GerorGe AuLpjo JAmigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
| GEORGE Topp CuikEne, Esq., C.A , Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

| James D. Lawrik, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipvson. Secretary—Ww. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DE “PARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenTurRES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

| Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
| ‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
*“A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality. 
Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 
















Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


PlaneraNry 


1 or. Packets and 2, 4,8 0z., and 1 1b. Tins, whith 
cep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every +acket and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
. and Boxes of 24, 50, and 1 
¥ The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is 7 interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE. —The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, hi as touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,” 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afrai 
judged by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent. 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London,I would at once 
» start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
S$ Continent fo ‘¢ the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
; “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
§ cheque for the amount.’ 


JOHN DRE W, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Hstimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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| World.—‘ Will stir all the boys’ hearts in the Kingdom as by 
| trumpet.’ 


Now Ready. 


= 'LYRA HEROICA:  éivsn ouw—y 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse | ¢/,,._ «This perfectly lovely volume. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ Mr. ‘Henley has done his work admirably—we 


' 


of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. Dublin Evening Mail.—‘ Edited with admirable critical judgment 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, and conscientious care. 
Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ ete. Educational Review.—‘ This book should be looked at by all who 


ae ; 7 wish to make a handsome present to a boy.’ 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are ) 


commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. Leeds Mercury.—‘ The book is one which all lovers of poetry will 
‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms | appreciate.’ 
a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped gilt 
buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
A few Large-paper Copies left. Price 28s. net. 


Edinburgh Medical Journal.—‘ He has mixed songs of battle, of 
love, constancy, and patriotism, so well that even those who are boys 
no longer may be stirred and heartened.’ 





Illustrated London News.—‘ Worthy to be placed on the same shelf 

PRESS NOTICES. as our ‘‘ Golden Treasuries.” . . . Though admirably adapted to 

stimulate courage and patriotism in the young, it will be equally welcome 
Anti-Jacobin.—‘ By all means let boys read it, for it is the kind of | to the adult.’ 

reading which will help to make them men.’ Speaker.—‘ Mr. Henley’s is a very fine ambition, and it will hardly 

Spectator.—‘ His selection is, on the whole, as good as can be.’ be denied that his is a splendid book of verse.’ 


Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an North British Daily Mail.—‘ May be commended unreservedly.’ 


instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite Tablet,—‘ Take it all in all, as a present for boys, and for men for 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ that matter, ‘‘ Lyra Heroica,” printed with perfection and handsomely 
Saturday Review.—* A very fine book.’ bound, is a book among books, an anthology among anthologies.’ 

St. James's Gazette.—‘ In the eyes of that curious Radical section to 
whom all war, for whatever purpose, on behalf of whatever principle, 

Daily Graphic.—‘ A selection which all boys should, and most boys | js a crime, this book must seem the most dangerous and most immoral 
will, appreciate.’ that was ever put into the hands of youth. For it sings the glory of 

British Weekly.—‘ A collection of the noblest verse in our language.’ | noble and honourable war. Its note is a note of healthy and resolute 
defiance—the defiance of liberty to bondage, of duty to disgrace, of 


Scottish Leader.—‘ The ideal gift-book of the year.’ 





Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by which 


5 ; courage to misfortune.’ 
literature has ever been enriched.’ | 


Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ | Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C.; AND 


| METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury STREET, W.C. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Every boy ought to have this book, and most 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


men.’ 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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